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of the Royal Typewriter 
Company. are proud to be en- 
gaged in the manufacture of an en- 


gine of war. 


The part the ty pewriter is playing 
in America’s war with the axis powers 
is a vital one, for speed and more 
speed is the very essence of our ar- 


tmament program, 


Every day millions of fly ing fingers 
must type instructions, specifica- 
tions, orders, and reorders before a 
bolt can go into a tank, a rivet can 
go into a battleship. or a rib can go 
into a plane. 


Even on the field of battle. the 


typewriter must help correlate the 


fast-moving action, The typewriter 
is with our fleet at sea. for each air- 
craft carrier, each battleship, cruiser. 
destroyer, and submarine . . . each 
unit of our Navy. down to the little 
mosquito boats, has typewriters on 
board. 


Wherever men and women work 
in war industries, wherever soldiers 
and sailors go to fight. the typewriter 
must go with them. That is why the 
Royal Typewriter Company is proud 
to be called upon to help provide the 
United States Government with the 
typewriters needed by an America 
al war. 
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Educators have a job to do! 


Administrators and teachers have the responsibility of training 
students who can take places immediately and effectively in the 
business end of war production. On the “office firing line” in all 
war industries you'll find thousands of Ediphone secretaries. 


More are needed now —in the of- 
fices of aircraft and engine plants, 
in shipbuilding yards and aerial 
photographic factories—in all the 
vital, intensified industries of 
America at war. 

The Ediphone course, ‘Edi- 
phone Voice Writing and Inte- 
grated Studies,” enables you to 
train students most efficiently for 
these important jobs. It’s com- 
plete and completely wnified. 

Send for details, Dep't. J3, The 
Ediphone, Thomas A. Edison, Inc., 
West Orange, N. J. or Thomas A. 
Edison of Canada, Ltd., 610 Bay 
Street, Toronto. 


EDISON 
VOICEWRITER 
Ediphone 


FACTS ABOUT THE 
EDIPHONE COURSE: 


Prepared by school authori- 
ties— Kilduff, Goodfellow, 
Allen, Card and Copeland. 


Published by South-Western 
Publishing Co. 


Complete — you receive text- 
book, manual, letterhead pads, 
full-length practice records, 
certificates of proficiency, 
qualifying tests, transcription 
error charts, personality rating 
chart. 


Integrated with standard sec- 
retarial subjects. 


Easily installed—no additional 
instructors required. 
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YOU THINK IT 
... DITTO MAKES IT HAPPEN! 


Exercise your mind—not your patience! Turn thought into 
action, at lowest cost of time, labor and money. USE 
DITTO IN EVERY SCHOOL ACTIVITY—in class 
hours and out! 

With new speed and economy the new Ditto gelatin 
and liquid duplicators print copies of anything written, 
drawn or typed—WITHOUT using ink, type or stencil. 
They make 70 copies a minute, in several colors at once, 
at the lowest known copying cost. A bright 12-year-old 
can run a Ditto duplicator. 

Make it happen with Ditto! Send the coupon now—while 
it’s fresh in your mind—for new school idea literature! 


DITTO, INC., 619 S. Oakley Blvd., Chicago 
Gentlemen: Without obligation please— 
( ) Send me “New Short Cuts for Education” 
( ) Send me New Ditto Workbook Catalog 
( ) Arrange a DITTO demonstration for me 
) Send Sample Sheets. My class is: 
Primary ( ) Secondary ( ) Junior High School ( 
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trained office workers—particu- 
larly in war industries and Govern- 
ment agencies engaged in the Victory 
Program—is clearly evident. 


It takes literally billions of words 
and figures to build ships, planes, 
tanks and guns. A vast army of office 
machine operators and trained office 
workers in all categories is required 
to keep paper work moving smoothly 
and swiftly. 

Here are four definite steps you 
can take to help break this bottleneck 
in office workers: 


ove increasing shortage o 


Victory Pro 
Business Education 


1. Consult the local Civil Service 
Commission, personnel managers of 
war industries and employment 
agencies. Make a census of the local 
needs for trained office workers. 


2. Check the training courses offered 
to see that they are accommodating 
their full quota of students. 


3. Survey your training facilities and 
equipment. Make sure that it is in 
good working order, and that it is 
being used to full capacity 


4. Set up new courses in office train- 
ing keyed to meet the demands of the 
present emergency. 


Dictaphone Corporation is prepared to cooperate with you in 


The word DICTAPHONE is the Registered Trade-Mark of Dictaphone Corporation, Makers of Di 


this vital program for victory. Please feel free to consult with us. 


DICTAPHONE CORPORATION 


Educational Division 
420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 


jes to which said Trade-Mark is Applied. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


By Herbert A. Tonne 


Training for industrial war jobs has already gotten 
well under way. In hundreds of schools all over the 
country the facilities for training factory war workers 
in the schools are going full blast. In some communi- 
ties these facilities are being utilized twenty-four hours 
a day tor seven days a week. All kinds of emergency 
licenses have been granted and when in spite of this 
teachers are not available they just don’t bother with 
the license. The important thing is to get people who 
can show others how to do thousands of individual unit- 
jobs so necessary to build up our war production. 

The needs have to date been less paramount in busi- 
ness. Yet even now the shortages are being felt all over 
the country and there is definite evidence that the de- 
mands will soon become acute. Thus far federal govern- 
ment funds have not been available for the training 
of office workers. If, however, the need for such train- 
ing is made evident as a means of attaining our needed 
war production effort, then it is altogether likely that the 
government agencies will only be too glad to make 
such funds available. It should be noted that in all prob- 
ability new legislation is not necessary. All that is re- 
quired is a re-allocation of funds. Studies are now be- 
ing made to determine the present needs and those of the 
immediate future. The inquiries are being made under 
the auspices of the Commercial Education Association 
of the City of New York and Vicinity under the chair- 
manship of Alexander S. Massell, principal of the Cen- 
tral Commercial High School, New York. The actual 
coordination of the various efforts is being undertaken 
by Paul H. Nystrom of the Limited Price Variety Stores 
Association and of Columbia University, Vice-President 
of the American Vocational Association for Commercial 
Education. The National Council for Business Educa- 
tion will also be called into the work inasmuch as Ham- 
den L. Forkner who is president of the Council is also 
Editor of the C. E. A., and, through the Council, the 
other constituent members of the Council will be brought 
into action. If the proper approach is taken all that is 


Of What 


It has at times been said that those who can—do, and 
those who can’t—teach. To this has recently been added 
the comment that those who can’t teach, teach others 
how to teach. Another way of saying this is that teach- 
ers are competent in inverse ratio to the number of de- 
grees they hold. These quarter truths have just enough 
validity to give the guise of truth to the thoughtless. 
No one would suggest that the possession of degrees 
or similar labels in and of themselves prove teaching 
competency. On the other hand, the notion frequently 
held that those who have secured their doctorates have 
specialized so narrowly that they do not understand the 
difference between theory and practice is equally false. 
Those who make this assumption do not realize the 
breadth of present graduate programs of study. 

In simpler days, when everybody knew everyone else, 
teaching certificates and labels of all kinds were un- 
necessary. Our modern specialization, with all its con- 
sequent complexity, demands standards of ability. 
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War Jobs in Business Education 


necessary is proof of the need for federal aid for cleri- 
cal training to further the war effort in order to secure 
funds. We know that actually the training for clerical 
work should have been concurrent with industrial war 
training rather than organized after it. 

We must think not only of the present available sup- 
ply. Hundreds of thousands of office workers are being 
drawn into the army; others are being drawn into gov- 
ernment service; equally large numbers are being taken 
into industrial war jobs. This is taking place at the 
very time when private business needs for clerical work- 
ers are higher than ever. The result is that often only 
the less efficient workers and newer workers are left. 
If efficiency is decreased thirty per cent, it requires 
about thirty per cent more workers to do the job and 
much consequent delay in the process. 

Check your facilities now. How many stenographers 
can you train during school hours and after hours in 
the afternoon and in the evening? What facilities have 
you for training operators for accounting and figuring 
machines, dictating machines, duplicating machines and 
other office machines? What are the needs in your 
community for workers of this type? Don’t wait for 
the authorities to get after you—you get after them. 
These days, if you have the facts and present them in- 
telligently you can probably get action. 

The Germans found that mere industrial production 
was not sufficient. They built up a superb managerial 
machine to see to it that the supplies were where they 
were wanted when they were wanted. We must not only 
do as well as our enemies—we must do better. Business 
teachers, you have an important task to do in helping 
win this war. Don’t wait till you are asked or told. 
Marshal your facilities, gather your facts, clean up your 
equipment and demand action. We know all too well 
that the problem is not merely one of having war 
equipment. It is even more important that the materiél 
be at the right place at the right time. Let us see to it 
that our service is not too little or too late. 


Value Degrees? 


Just as the teacher certification is by itself no criterion 
of all round teaching competency but mere evidence that 
certain aspects of desirable qualifications have been at- 
tained, so the doctorate is no complete evidence of teach- 
ing ability, but evidence of one aspect of competency. 

In spite of the: carping of critics, the standards for 
the doctorate have been measurably raised in the last 
generation, and with certain unfortunate exceptions, 
those who have attained the doctorate give evidence of 
the quality of their learnings. All things being equal, a 
professionally minded person, it would seem, would 
want the highest possible degree recognitions available 
in his field. With some gratifying exceptions, commer- 
cial teachers have all too often been passed by when 
promotional opportunities are presented, in spite of the 
obvious qualifications of many of these teachers. May 
it not be in part because we have not availed ourselves 
of opportunities to achieve academic recognition equiva- 
lent to that obtained by teachers in other fields? 
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two 
whic! 
They’re competing for a job; two are way able 
ahead in the running. Those two studied peti 
business machine operation in school, work 
and know how to operate a Monroe Add- a. 
ing-Calculator—they have a specialized aS 
knowledge of business figuring, and busi- i 1 
ness needs more figure workers today cies 
than ever. = 
Schools all over the country are using 2° 
Monroes in their courses. We have de- To 
veloped a special school machine, the - 
Monroe Educator —a regular Monroe 
Adding-Calculator, sold to schools only i 
‘Ou 
at a price to fit school budgets. For full these 
information about the Educator and the ge 
Monroe Office Practice Courses, call the 
eos nearest Monroe branch or write to our ample 
Educational Department. schoo 
en 
sue 
egitir 
MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 
ae Educational Department, ORANGE, NEW JERSEY ais 
there 


There will be an interesting Monroe exhibit at the E.C.T.A. Convention in Baltimore. Everyone will be welcome. 
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CRITICISM, COMMENT 
AND CHALLENGE 


by Frederick G. Nichols 


Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Work Experience 


Work experience—these are magic 
words which recur frequently in current 
educational literature. It is doubtful if 
any “youth study,” or educational “in- 
quiry” report can be found in which these 
words do not loom large in the plea for a 
long-delayed overhauling of the program 
of secondary education. In fact, one pro- 
fessor of secondary education, in an edi- 
torial, remarks that, “To the twenty-five 
school administrators who met in Cam- 
bridge, and to thousands of their col- 
leagues in all parts of the country, in- 
volvement of schools in the work experi- 
ence idea seems to have reached such di- 
mensions that to engage in a discussion of 
whether or not schools should sponsor and 
administer work experience activities 
would be to squander thought on an ac- 
complished fact.” 

This doubtless is a somewhat exagger- 
ated statement since the essential qualities 
of work experience as an educative device 
have been but recently discovered by those 
who are working in the field of secondary 
education. “The real issues are of a pro- 
founder sort,” continues the editorial re- 
ferred to. Then this editorial writer goes 
on to pick out what seem to him to be 
two of the “various important issues” 
which he states as follows: 

“Assuming that work experience is valu- 
able for boys and girls, should that ex- 
perience involve payment in money for 
work done? If the school designs the 
work experiences under its control in such 
ways as to be educationally possible to the 
workers, should they receive school credit 
for their labors?” 

I don’t know just why it should be so, 
but the twenty-five educational adminis- 
trators who struggled with these two ques- 
tions at the Harvard Summer School 
workshop seemed to have reached their 
common ground in spite of the belief of 
the editorial writer that such an outcome 
of their deliberations would be impossible. 

To vocational educators who have for 
twenty-five or thirty years been pleading 
for, or actively engaged in, conducting 
work experience cooperative programs on 
the secondary school level, the reason for 
the difficulty which these workshopers 
encountered in their attempts to resolve 
these two major issues is not quite clear. 
Precedent (which is lacking according to 
the writer quoted) is not a proof of the 
tficacy of any proposal for something 
new, but for what it is worth there is 
ample precedent both for patd work ex- 
perience under school direction, and for 
school credit for the same work experi- 
ence which involves duties germane to the 
students’ program and takes some of the 
legitimate time available for the pursuit of 
that program. 

It is at least thirty years ago that the 
rst cooperative training program was or- 
ganized in this country. In 1916, and 
there were others before that, the writer 
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organized a week-about plan for all seniors 
in the commercial departments of the high 
schools in the city of which he was then 
Director of Business Education. Exactly 
half a year’s credit was given for this 
outside work experience. Every student 
received wages for the work he did— 
wages in each case equal to that which 
the particular employer was accustomed 
to pay full-time workers for the same job. 
The school indicated the kinds of work 
the students needed to round out, through 
practical experience, their vocational prep- 
aration. Employers agreed to see that 
through proper rotation among various 
jobs the desired kinds and amounts of 
work were assured to each student. To 
make sure that the arrangement was thor- 
oughly understood a carefully drawn 
memorandum of agreement was prepared 
for the signatures of a school representa- 
tive and the employer. 

Thousands of boys and girls in high 
schools and vocational schools of the 
country, all run under public auspices, are 
getting work experience through paid em- 
ployment and are receiving school credit 
tor the non-school work thus done. What 
is there new about this whole matter? 
Why is it still an issue as to whether or 
not students should receive credit for work 
experience or pay for the work they do 
as a result of a work experience arrange- 
ment with those who can provide it? It 
is a sound principle of vocational training 
that without occupational contact no satis- 
factory job of training can be done in this 
field. Indeed, it would be a serious handi- 
cap if work experience could not be had 
under school credit conditions that would 
make it possible, and under employment 
conditions that would make it desirable. 

Of course, one suspects that “issue” 
arises because of a particular kind of 
“work experience’—the kind that the 
N.Y.A. provides young people in school on 
a paid basis to keep them there. But even 
this practice has established a precedent 
to the effect that work done by young 
people in school, ostensibly for the benefit 
of the school, can be paid for out of public 
funds. To date, they happen to have been 
federal funds but they are none the less 
public funds because of that fact. What 
the Federal Government can do in this 
matter the local government can do, so 
there should be no real issue here. It is 
doubtful if anyone who is sold on the 
idea that work experience is an educative 
device will raise any issue concerning this 
matter. More likely those who still believe 
that the traditional practices of the school- 
room are the only sure means to an educa- 
tion will be the only ones to make an issue 
of the question as to whether or not pay- 
ment for services rendered can or should 
be made to boys and girls for whom the 
school provides work experience, either 
within or without the school itself. 

If, as is claimed, work experience should 


. 


be provided as the one and only way of 
achieving certain outcomes that are essen- 
tial to the proper training of all boys and 
girls for social and occupational adjust- 
ment at school leaving time, the best 
means of providing that work experience 
should be adopted. If certain work in the 
school building, or on the school grounds, 
seems to offer the best opportunity for 
the kind of work experience needed, op- 
portunity to get that kind of experience 
should be afforded. If the work chosen is 
the kind which will be done by someone, 
even if students do not undertake to do it, 
and which will be paid for in the ordinary 
course of good school management, then 
students who do that work should be paid 
at least a nominal wage for services ren- 
dered. If, on the other hand, the kind of 
service, while educative, is the kind that 
would not ordinarily be done and paid 
for, students should be expected to do it 
as a part of their school program and 
without compensation. 

In either case, it seems necessary to take 
into account the time spent on this work 
experience, and to realize that time thus 
spent cannot be devoted to other school 
activities. If credit is not given for this 
work, it is bound to reduce legitimate 
time which students should devote to 
recreation and other activities outside the 
school, or to lessen the amount of time 
that they can spend on their regular school 
assignments. But the more potent argu- 
ment in favor of credit for any kind of 
controlled work experience is that, since 
credit is regularly given for any assigned 
work which directly contributes to the 
education of a boy or girl, credit should 
be given for school-designed and con- 
trolled educative work experience. 

There are many other practical con- 
siderations that must be taken into account 
when deciding on just what kinds of work 
students may be asked to do, whether or 
not they can be paid for the work they 
accomplish, and whether or not something 
more serious than the question of the 
credit value of such work is likely to be 
encountered by anyone who attempts to 
put a work-experience program for all 
high school students into effective opera- 
tion. What will the unions have to say 
about this matter? Will the employment 
of students in school keep adults from 
getting work which they very much need 
and are qualified to do? Will the em- 
ployment of young people on a part-time 
basis be considered unfair labor practice? 
Will such employment degenerate into 
exploitation? These and other similar 
questions must be answered. It is doubt- 
ful if they can be answered once and for 
all at any particular time, or in such a 
way as to make the answers applicable 
to all situations in various parts of the 
country and in connection with various 
kinds of schools and work experience. 
But if work experience really is as valu- 
able as it is now thought to be from the 
standpoint of education, a way can be 
found to provide it—with pay, if that 
seems best; without pay where that seems 
necessary. School administrators have it 
within their power to give credit for work 
experience wherever it is done, and re- 
gardless of whether or not payment is 
made for it. That is the really vital mat- 
ter from the standpoint of sound educa- 
tion. 

It is to be hoped that the two issues 
mentioned in this statement will not be 
treated as if they are inseparable, or as if 
they are equally important. To so view 
them would encourage school administra- 
tors who don’t want to be bothered about 
work experience in their refusal to attempt 

(Continued on page 18) 
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War production relies heavily on mechanized figuring. Both government 
and industry have an urgent need for adding, calculating and bookkeeping 
machine operators. The nation’s schools can help the war effort by providing 
the trained personnel to meet this demand. 


The Burroughs Educational Division, with its long experience in organizing 
and equipping office machine practice courses, is providing practical assist- 
ance to many schools which have already taken steps to intensify their office 
training programs. Burroughs welcomes an opportunity to be of service to 
your school in this respect. Just call our local office, or write to the Burroughs 
Educational Division, Burroughs Adding Machine Company, Detroit, Mich. 


DOES THE WORK IN LESS TIME—WITH LESS EFFORT—AT LESS COST 
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URING the past year, America’s 
D army has been expanded from 
a small peacetime force to an organ- 
jation aggregating some one million 
eight hundred thousand men trained 
in the intricacies of modern war- 
fare. Equipped with tanks, planes, 
modern field artillery, and other new 
types of equipment, this force is be- 
ing trained under real field condi- 
tions to fight in any climate and has 
engaged in maneuvers which have 
been given wide and in most in- 
stances complimentary publicity by 
the press. Such publicity, however, 
tends to make the public conscious 
of the armed force as a fighting 
uit only, forgetting that for the 
men engaged in combat duties there 
are other soldiers behind the lines 
equipping, supplying, and keeping 
the records concerning the men who 
are doing the fighting. 

Among those forming the rear 
echelons are the clerks whose duty 
is to perform numerous clerical 
functions yet be ready to fight if the 
tactical situation demands it. Con- 
sequently, the army has had to pro- 
vide a dual training for the clerical 
personnel and has done so through 
the establishment of schools at vari- 
ous replacement centers throughout 
the country where a_ specialized 
course is conducted for a period of 
twelve weeks and the graduates 
thereof sent forth to serve as cadre 
in new units of the expanding army. 


Basic Army Clerical Training 


At the clerical school, the War 
Department has provided the men 
chosen for that branch of the serv- 
ice with a basic knowledge of mili- 
tary matters including foot drill, rifle 
and pistol practice, map reading, use 
of the gas mask, military customs, 
first aid, and other essentials and a 
complete and comprehensive knowl- 
edge of the army clerical system. 
By way of explanation, it would be 
advantageous to mention the fact that 
the army clerical system is highly 
standardized and a high degree of 
uniformity is required because of 
transfer of men between organiza- 
tions due to discharges, activation of 
new units, retirements, deaths, et 
cetera. There is considerable paper 
work involved which is generally not 
encountered in business channels for 
in the military life of the nation the 
so-called chain of command must be 
followed, which means that a com- 
munication passing from a battery 
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Clerks Are Also Important 


by John R. Craf 


Fort Jackson 
South Carolina 


“The army clerical system is 
highly standardized and a high 
degree of uniformity is required 
. . - Because of this system, it is 
not necessary that men assigned 
to the clerical school be trained 
commercial men, yet a commer- 
cial training is a distinct advan- 
tage.” 


headquarters to the Army headquar- 
ters must go through the several in- 
tervening units existing between the 
party originating the document and 
the department to which it is ad- 
dressed. As each intervening party 
must approve or reject the communi- 


» “Army clerks generally fare quite well 

. . . they are not usually required to do 

kitchen police work or to stand formations 

but must be ready to perform such tasks 
if called upon.” 


cation, and do so using a particular 
form of indorsement, the clerk must 
know his business. While not all 
communications pass through chan- 
nels, a majority of them undoubtedly 
do and this system of control has 
been in existence for a considerable 


period of time. The Adjutant Gen- . 


eral’s Office, a unit founded during 
the Revolutionary War, controls the 
army correspondence and clerical 
system and exercises such a strict su- 
pervision over all written matter that 
correspondence which does not con- 
form to regulations is returned to the 
organization submitting it for proper 
correction. 


Previous Business Training Useful 


Because of the system, it is not 
necessary that men assigned to the 


clerical school be trained commer- 
cial men, yet a commercial training 
is a distinct advantage. The pro- 
gram at the replacement center cleri- 
cal schools closely approximates the 
apprentice system of education with 
part of the program being devoted 
to classroom study and practice and 
the balance of the time spent work- 
ing in the various headquarters of 
the army post acquiring practical ex- 
perience. While the army clerical 
school provides the basic training 
necessary, a knowledge of typewrit- 
ing, the preparing of stencils, the op- 
eration of a duplicating machine, as 
well as the care and cleaning of of- 
fice equipment, is advantageous. 
Speed, while important, is subordin- 
ated to accuracy and for that reason, 
those who lack the essentials hereto- 
fore mentioned can be taught them 
during the twelve week course. Ex- 
actness assumes a greater degree of 
importance when it is known that 
commissioned officers check almost 
all clerical work and correspondence 
and thereby exercise a greater degree 
of control than is customary in the 
ordinary business life of the nation. 
The checking and initialing of entries 
by commissioned officers, while in- 
volving considerable time, is neces- 
sary because in the first place it is 
an army regulation that all Service 
Record entries (the history of the 
enlisted man) be checked by an offi- 
cer and in the second place since 
errors occur among the best of 
clerks, this checking catches mistakes 
before they reach high headquarters. 
Those with better initial equipment 
insofar as clerical training is con- 
cerned have less time to spend in 
formal study at the army school be- 
cause of flexibility in the curriculum. 
Since new units are constantly being 
formed, it is to the army’s advantage 
that as much actual office experience 
be obtained before assignment to 
units and therefore as clerks com- 
plete their theoretical training they 
are sent out to receive their practical 
experience under supervision of the 
clerical school’s instructors. 


Selection of Clerical Trainees 


Regarding the assignment of per- 
sonnel from the reception centers for 
training at the replacement clerical 
schools, no standard policy is fol- 
lowed since the army relies to a con- 
siderable extent upon the judgment 
of its classifiers who make these 
initial assignments. For example, if 
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a man were a qualified radio operator 
and also an office manager (that 
combination is possible since the lat- 
ter mivht be the vocation and the 
former the avocation) it is probable 
that the man would be assigned to 
the radio or signal branch of the 
service since more clerks are avail- 
able under selective service than are 
radio operators. Likewise, a lawyer 
who does not know that the “touch 
system” refers to the most common 
method of typing as well as the game 
of football might be assigned to the 
clerical division solely because his 
experience in a large office would be 
valuable in managing a battalion or 
brigade headquarters where several 
clerks and telephone operators are 
stationed. In other words, the sys- 
tem of flexibility in making assign- 
ments has been followed since no 
static policy would fit the situation. 
Of course, as in the last war, there 
are mistakes but they are fewer in 
number and are in time adjusted by 
transfer within divisions. 

Because of recently enacted legis- 
lation, the army is now favoring 
younger men with some commercial 
education and experience for train- 
ing at the clerical schools in view of 
having them available both on active 
duty and as reservists for a consid- 
erable period of time. From a mili- 
tary viewpoint this is of course ad- 
vantageous since it reduces the turn- 
over of personnel and lessens the 
problems of the instructors who have 
in many instances found younger 
men less set in their thoughts and 
habits and therefore easier to train 
in the intricacies of the army cor- 
respondence and clerical system. 


Status of Army Clerical Workers 


Insofar as remuneration and the 
routine duties which must be per- 
formed, clerks generally fare quite 
well for clerical work is considered 
one of the specialized branches of 
army work and rates on a par with 
telephone, telegraph, mechanical, 
culinary, and radio work. Men who 
are assigned to units of the field army 
as clerks are not usually required to 
do guard duty, kitchen police work, 
and to stand formations but must 
be ready to perform such tasks if 
called upon. Likewise, once assigned 
to an organization, clerks see little if 
any fighting, yet must know how to 
defend themselves because the use of 
bombing planes and parachute troops 
in modern warfare has put those in 
the rear echelons constantly in dan- 
ger. 
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. Whether called to duty under se- 
lective service or enlisting in the 
regular army for three years, the 
pay for all men for the first four 
months is twenty-one dollars per 
month. At the end of the fourth 
month, unless he is inapt or ineffi- 
cient, each soldier is automatically 


raised to thirty dollars per month 
and from there on promotion is 
largely dependent upon ability, will- 
ingness, and perseverance. Men 
trained as clerks who have com- 
pleted four months of service and 
who have been assigned to a post 
are frequently rated as corporals 
which rank carries a base pay of 
fifty-four dollars a month in addi- 
tion, of course, to food, clothing, 
shelter, equipment, and medical and 
dental care. Since organizations are 
allowed only a specified number of 
corporal and sergeant ratings, clerks 
are frequently promoted to the rank 
of first class private ($36 a month 
base pay) and assigned a specialist 
rating which may carry as much as 
thirty dollars a month extra pay. 
The Soldier’s Handbook (Field Man- 
ual 21-100) which is obtainable for 
fifty cents through the Superintend- 
ent of Documents at Washington, 
D. C., outlines the pay scale of men 
called to service and is valuable as 
a source book if one contemplates 
military service. 


Getting Placement in Clerical 
Work 


Since the supply of clerks exceeds 


the demand in the army at the pres- 


ent time, it is inevitable that compe- 
tent clerical men will be assigned to 
other branches of the army; uncon- 
sciously or not, the army apparently 
gives preference to regular army men 
over selective service trainees when 
making assignments. The question 
is therefore raised, How can a se- 
lectee obtain a clerical assignment ? 
While no absolute answer can be 
forthcoming, the best chance lies in 
making an impression as to his abili- 
ties when interviewed at the recep- 
tion center. At that time, an inter- 
viewer fills out a classification card 
(War Department—Adjutant Gen- 
eral Office Form 20) and lists there- 
on the selectee’s personal history, 
practical experience, previous mili- 
tary training, and the branch of the 


service desired. As at any interview 
the better the impression made, the 
better the chances of obtaining the 
desired assignment. A general f9- 
miliarity with the army clerical and 
correspondence system which can be 
attained through a review of Com- 
pany Administration and Personne} 
Records written by Major 
Virtue, U.S.A., and published by the 
Military Service Publishing Com- 
pany, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, jg 
of course helpful. 

Assignment to a branch of the 
service other than clerical should not 
prove discouraging because it is 
often possible to work into a clerical 
position by volunteering to aid the 
battery commander or the first ser- 
geant with their clerical duties, 

One final word is in order. A ste- 
nographer has only to make his pro- 
fession known to be almost certain 
of a stenographic position, probably 
as a secretary to a major or colonel, 
because good stenographers are diffi 
cult to find among army personnel, 


TY PING 


This department, conducted by Miss 
Louise Green, Bucknell Junior College, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania, is open to 
questions from our readers on any debat- 
able transcription points. Miss Green will 
consult leading authorities in the typing 
field to determine the consensus on proper 
usages. 

QUESTIONS 


1, In a hyphened proper noun shculd each 
part be capitalized? 

2. Which is preferred: Subject, Re, or In 
re? 


. Should the title Mr. or Dr, precede 
name, if degree letters follow it? 

4. May the return address be placed on 
the back of the envelope? 

5. In the text, which is preferred: 0.36 

or .36? 


Now turn to page 28 for the correct 
answers as given by the majority of a 
thorities. More questions will appear i 
next month’s tssue of THE JOURNAL. 
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TION 


First-Year Accounting Must Assume 


More Responsibility 


accounting, in most 
colleges, is offered primarily as an 
introduction to the study of profes- 
sional accounting. Yet, in many in- 
stances as many as fifty per cent of 
those students registering for first- 
year accounting do not enter second- 
year accounting. In view of this, 
how can accounting better serve the 
needs of the large number of stu- 
dents who take only the first year of 
the subject? 

Sone instructors place the major 
emphasis in teaching first-year ac- 
counting upon the vocational side. 
Others feel that a theoretical back- 
ground is more important. Since it 
is the students who are to benefit 
from the study of first-year account- 
ing, the instructor’s personal views 
as to the emphasis should be sub- 
stantiated by the results of studies 
of student and community needs. 
Too often instructors of first-year 
accounting follow the objectives and 
methods used by their former teach- 
ers without realizing that their own 
efforts do not bear fertile fruit. 


Selection Necessary 


If instructors of first-year ac- 
counting study the needs of their 
students and of the community and 
adapt their instruction to meet these 
needs, several changes will neces- 
sarily have to be made. First, se- 
lective devices should be used to de- 
termine a student’s probable success 
or failure in beginning accounting. 
Second, a homogeneous grouping of 
student interest and experience should 
bemade. Third, methods 
of teaching should be 
changed. Fourth, ad- 
ministrators must be 
educated in the em- 
ployment of the right 
individuals for the 
right positions. Fifth, 
teachers must be re- 
educated in the philos- 
ophy of progressive ed- 
ucation. And sixth, 
first-year textbooks 
should be revised to 
more nearly meet stu- 
dent needs. 


Since most colleges 
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etermining a student’s 
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by Vera Mignon Amerson 


_Muskingum College 
New Concord, Ohio 


“Accounting is a difficult sub- 
ject to teach, unless the person 
has a wide background in subject 
matter and in teaching . . . Ad- 
ministrators who are interested in 
improving the product of their 
accounting classes should employ 
only those instructors whose love 
is in the subject they teach.” 


probable success or failure in begin- 
ning accounting, instructors have had 
a heterogeneous grouping of students 
in their classes. Some of the enrolled 
students have had previous training 
in bookkeeping and economics in 
high school, some have had actual 
experience in business, while others 
have had neither. Some wish to 
enter the field of accounting; others 
desire a knowledge of the subject for 
its value in connection with other 
courses and other professions. Still 
others take the course because it fits 
an empty space in their year’s pro- 
gram. 

The heterogeneous grouping found 
in most beginning accounting classes 
makes it difficult for the instructor 
to meet all the needs of every mem- 
ber of the group. Were he to at- 
tempt to meet everyone’s require- 
ments, he would have to (1) provide 
the students with a general back- 


ground in business knowledges and 
services; (2) build accounting tech- 
niques for professional accounting ; 
(3) teach students how to interpret 
accounting statements and records 
from a consumer viewpoint; (4) 
teach personal budgeting and record 
keeping; and (5) build skill in using 
personal business services. Since 
the instructor cannot build a course 
around all these objectives in the 
time he has, he must determine the 
ones that most nearly meet the needs 
of the majority of the class. At the 
same time he should stimulate those 
interested in the other objectives to 
do as much outside reading and lab- 
oratory work as time permits. 


Possibilities of Aptitude Tests 


If college officials or accounting 
instructors could develop aptitude 
tests for the probable prediction of 
success or failure in accounting work 
and could use the results of these 
tests, plus high school records, plus 
other information obtained about the 
student, it is possible that the present 
number of drop-outs and failures in 
first-year accounting could be elim- 
inated or greatly reduced. In addi- 
tion to the use of this information in 
admitting students to first-year ac- 
counting, the vocational director and 
the instructor should counsel the 
student applicants. 

A careful selection of students for 
entrance into first-year accounting 
will lead to divisions of students 
within the group. If students with 
course and business experience in 
bookkeeping are kept in 
the same sections with 
inexperienced students, 
the beginning students 
tend to become discour- 
aged, and the advanced 
students lag behind in 
their work with the full 
confidence that they al- 
ready know the subject 
matter being covered. 
Where it is not pos- 
sible to separate the 
two groups, the in- 
structor might give the 
more advanced stu- 
dents in beginning ac- 
counting a test cover- 
ing as much of the 
first semesters’ work as 
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he thinks they are capable of cover- 
ing, and then he might excuse them 
from class until they can properly fit 
into the group. This does not mean 
that these students should loaf or 
should have their credit in the course 
reduced. The instructor can assign 
reading matter and problems in 
which the students are interested. If 
evidence of the outside work must be 
given by the students in order to get 
full credit for the course, written or 
oral reports can be presented. The 
outside work should not be of such 
an advanced nature that the students 
again find themselves ahead of the 
group when they return to class. 


Adaptation of Classroom 
Procedures 


It is logical to assume that the use 
of selective devices for determining 
a person’s fitness, aptitude, and ex- 
perience, and the use of homogeneous 
grouping within the classroom will 
necessitate a change in the methods 
of presenting and assimilating sub- 
ject matter. At the present time there 
are two common classroom pro- 
cedures used in most beginning ac- 
counting classrooms: the lecture 
method and the question-answer 
method. Both of these methods cover 
material assigned for outside reading 
and problem-solving, and both result 
in the teaching of subject matter 
instead of students. 

An example of a group of account- 
ing students who were being taught 
subject matter was seen in a recent 
visit to a classroom. When the vis- 
itors arrived at the beginning of the 
period, the instructor gave a thirty- 
minute test which he had announced 
the previous day. At the conclusion 
of the test the papers were collected 
and the instructor began the lesson. 
Standing in front of the group and 
holding the text open in his hands, 
he asked the first student at the head 
of the first row “What is so and so?” 
This student could not answer the 
question, so the instructor nodded to 
the next student and the next and the 
next, until he had exhausted the row. 
He then began on the second row, 
continuing until he reached a girl 
third from the end, who, when the 
question was first asked, had held up 
her hand. She answered satisfac- 
torily. The teacher read the next 
question in the book and started the 
rounds with it. Once more he 
reached this girl in the second row, 
third from the end, who seemed to 
the only one in class who had studied 
the assigned lesson. This time the 
instructor stopped asking questions 
long enough to give the class a talk 
on the importance of preparing home 
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assignments. The bell rang, and 
two minutes later there were only a 
few who had not been able to gather 
their possessions and leave. 


How Not to Teach Accounting 


Then the visitors stopped to talk 
with the professor. They asked him 
if he used that method quite fre- 
quently. 

“Yes, I do!” he said. “I believe 
every word in a book is important 
and should be learned. Boys and 
girls just aren’t as interested in their 
work nowadays as I was when I 
went through school. I got my edu- 
cation the good old hard way, mem- 
orizing everything assigned me, and 
I believe these youngsters should do 
the same.” 


The visitors later found that the 
instructor had majored in a subject 
in which he had failed to get a posi- 
tion, and so he had learned most of 
the accounting he knew while he was 
trying to teach it! 

This instructor is an illustration of 
the need for educating administrat- 
ors in the employment of teachers, 
especially accounting teachers. Ac- 
counting is a difficult subject to 
teach, unless the person has a wide 
background in subject matter and in 
teaching. If his college major and 
his interest were in a subject other 
than accounting, he will always feel 
inadequate as an accounting teacher, 
unless he spends summer after sum- 
mer building a new major in the sub- 
ject he is teaching. Administrators 
who are interested in improving the 
product of their schools—especially 
the product of their accounting 
classes—should employ only those 


instructors whose love is in the sub- . 


ject they teach. 


Is Subject Matter Alone 
Important? 


Administrators have still another 
caution to consider in the hiring of 
accounting instructors. Some candi- 
dates have specialized in accounting, 
as far as courses offered, and have 
evidenced their high specialization by 
the possession of the Certified Pub- 
lic Accountant’s Certificate. Many 
individuals in charge of hiring teach- 
ers of a subject feel that candidates 
with such a high degree of speciali- 
zation will be the best suited for the 
particular teaching job. While this 
amount of training is often desirable 
if the position warrants it, the abil- 
ity to teach students in such a way 
that they become better-rounded in- 
dividuals who are capable of under- 
standing and performing their job 
well is equally important. Adminis- 


trators have often overlooked the 
fact that the most highly specialized 
individual is not the most efficient 
teacher. Classrooms in colleges are 
often filled with Certified Public Ac- 
countants who do not know how to 
teach or how to make subject matter 
meaningful and interesting to their 
students. 

Some instructors who were audit- 
ing an elementary class in accounting 
discovered what often happens in a 
class taught by a highly specialized 
instructor who does not know how to 
make his teaching effective. The 
class met five days a week, one hour 
each day, for a recitation of the sub- 
ject matter assigned by the instructor, 
He, being a Certified Public Ac- 
countant and away from the ele- 
mentary problems that baffle begin- 
ning students, was unable, on many 
occasions, to answer even their sim- 
plest questions in such a way that 
they could grasp his meaning. Quite 
often he would refer to the teacher’s 
key for the answer, which consider- 
ably weakened the students’ confi- 
dence in him. In the afternoon the 
students were assigned outside prob- 
lems which required three to six 
hours a day and which had to be 
worked in a laboratory presided over 
by graduate students. If questions 
arose, the information given in the 
key was all the students could get. 
The instructor rarely visited the 
laboratory and did not know the dif- 
ficulties the students experienced in 
doing the laboratory assignments. 


The Final Examination Only 
One Test 


At the end of the course the grades 
given to the students for their sum- 
mer’s study represented no credit for 
their class recitation and no credit 
for the many hours of laboratory 
work. Instead, the basis for the 
grade seemed to be the results of the 
two one-hour examinations given at 
the end of the course. The pro- 
cedure followed by the instructor in 
determining the term grade was sim- 
ilar to that used in Certified Public 
Accountants’ examinations, the pur- 
pose of which is to measure the end 
product rather than the learning proc- 
ess, and to eliminate rather than to 
graduate. The learning progress 
through thirty one-hour class 
ods, forty-five hours of outside read- 
ing, and two hundred laboratory 
hours meant to the instructor only 
that the student was permitted, be 
cause of the completion of the work, 
to take a final examination. On this 
examination his grade for the se 
mester was based. 

(Continued on page 16) 
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) 
TION 


N the past many pupils who found 
little in secondary education to in- 
terest them got jobs and left school 
as soon as they reached the age when 
attendance was no longer required. 
Today the majority of these young 
ple are staying in school in spite 
of the fact that for many of them 
the present secondary school cur- 
riculum is entirely unsuitable. 

Among these pupils, sometimes re- 
ferred to as the “non academic” 
group, there are many who lack in- 
terest in the usual high school sub- 
jects, possess very low verbal abil- 
ities, and appear to have no definite 
interests. Some of these boys and 
girls come from homes of poverty 
and unwholesome family relation- 
ships, and have in consequence 
wrong social attitudes. Some of 
them are the main support of their 
families, earning money in part-time 
jobs outside of the school program. 
For these reasons, they are “men 
and women of the world” and are 
adults in their outlook on life. 

In the process of making program 
adjustments, many of these pupils 
have been transferred to the busi- 
ness department, and teachers have 
been struggling to carry them along 
in the usual courses in junior busi- 
ness training, bookkeeping, type- 
Writing, business arithmetic, and of- 
fice practice. These pupils are not 
capable of doing acceptable work in 
commercial subjects which provide 
training for placement in business 
positions. 

Such courses are useless to this 
group, and the cost cannot be justi- 
fied to the taxpayer. The business 
division can, however, make a real 
contribution to the education of these 
pupils by offering courses based on 
their actual needs and abilities, What 
are the needs to be met? . 


Three Fundamental Needs 


One fact regarding these boys and 
girls is clear. They will have to seek 
employment after they graduate 
from high school ; some of them may 
be required to do so even sooner. 
One of their outstanding needs and 
one of the most valuable contribu- 
tions which high schools can make to 
their preparation for employment is 
a course in occupational information 
at their level. Time spent on the 
course in vocations as customarily 
taught (including such professions 
as those of the doctor, lawyer, 
teacher, secretary, nurse, et cetera) 
would be wasted. There are, how- 
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Business Courses for 


Low-Ability Students 


ever, certain jobs which these young 
people may secure and in which they 
will be successful, provided they have 
been informed of the requirements 
of such jobs and the _possibili- 
ties for promotion open to those who 
do creditable work. They should 
also learn how to go about getting a 
job, and what factors of personality, 
health, and character will help them 
to make a success of it. 

The pupils in question need the 
equipment of facility in the funda- 
mental processes of arithmetic. They 
will be required to perform simple 
problems in arithmetic in their every- 
day life whether they become clerks 
in a chain store, work by the hour, 
or have the supervision of spending 
a small fami!y income. 

These pupils should recognize and 
know how to prepare very simple 


“Bakery, milk and delivery truck driver 
. . . represent the type of position these 
boys may actually fill,” 


business papers, and become familiar 
with common business procedures 


which they will use during the years 


following high school. 


Courses to Meet These Needs 


To meet these needs Newton High 
School now offers a new curriculum 
which includes three business 
courses. 

A course in the tenth grade known 
as introduction to business, (not to 
be confused with the junior business 
training course) is offered to meet 
the need for occupational informa- 
tion. In this course are included 


by Ruth M. Twiss 


Newton High School 
Newtonville, Massachusetts 


units of study on the job of clerk in 
the 5-and-10 cent store and the re- 
tail store, the waiter and waitress, 
the cashier, the cafeteria bus boy, the 
gas station attendant, the barber and 
beauty parlor attendant, the telegraph 
messenger, bakery, milk, and delivery 
truck drivers, the usher, the bell hop, 
the farmer’s helper, and the factory 
worker. These jobs were selected for 
study because it was found that they 
represent the type of positions which 
these boys and girls may actually fill. 
A personnel manager in each type of 
business was interviewed, his recom- 
mendations recorded, in some cases 
in his own words, and from the 
material thus obtained units of study 
were prepared combining narrative 
text and written exercises. 

Included in each unit are such sub- 
jects as the personal qualifications re- 
quired for the job, the duties per- 
formed, simple related figuring and 
records, the wages paid, and the pos- 
sibilities of promotion. Problems 
for discussion aimed at character de- 
velopment and improved social atti- 
tudes are also included. Both the 
narrative and the exercises are writ- 
ten in the simplest style, but with the 
point of view of the junior adult. 
The material is arranged so that 
these pupils of little ability may work 
by themselves, it 1t is not possible for 
them to be segregated from regular 
bookkeeping, business arithmetic, or 
other classes. 

In the eleventh grade the new cur- 
riculum offers a course of business 
methods in which the pupils study 
and prepare the following papers and 
problems : 


1. Bills for services which they 
might render for helping carpenters, 
mowing lawns, tending furnaces, 
washing windows, cutting wood, gar- 
dening, et cetera. 

2. Simple business letters. 

3. Application blanks. 

4. Checks, deposit slips. 

5. Inventory cards which they 
might be required to keep in the most 
simple job of receiving or shipping 
clerk. 

6. Cards for simple alphabetical 
filing. 

7. Simple sales reports. 
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8. Payrolls; simple problems in 
figuring of time, wages due, and 
pieces of money required to pay the 
workers. 


9. Problems finding selling 
prices (given the cost and per cent 
of profit.) 


10. Problems in figuring commis- 
sion on sales. 


11. Simple graphs showing in- 


crease of sales. 


A second year of business methods 
is offered in the twelftn grade. This 
course opens with a consideration of 
the services rendered by such busi- 
nesses as banking, insurance, trans- 
portation, communication and public 
utilities. We have evidence that 
families have taken out savings bank 
insurance as a direct result of the 
discussions held in the business 
methods classes. 

The course includes the consider- 
ation of budgets. The pupils learn 
how to plan personal budgets with 
emphasis on the first year of employ- 
ment based on an income of $12-$15 
a week. A study is also made of the 
family budget, the proportion which 
should be spent for food, clothing, 
health, savings, et cetera. 

They also learn to examine the 
daily newspapers for items concerned 
with employment and business situa- 
tions. They learn the use of agencies 
for job finding, especially the place- 
ment services of the high school ; the 
methods of seeking a job; qualifica- 
tions needed for a successful inter- 
view ; qualifications which employers 
demand; the reasons why some 
people secure jobs while others do 
not; and why some keep their jobs 
while others lose theirs. Since this 
course is taught by the man who has 
charge of placement, the pupils have 
a genuine respect for his opinions. 


Placement Service 


One of the instructors in the busi- 
ness division devotes part of his time 
to the placement of the graduates of 
this curriculum. Listed below are 
some of the positions in which he 
was able to place graduates of last 
year’s class. 


PLACEMENT OF GRADUATES 


Job Salary 
2 
Department Store Stock Boy.. 10 
Dept. Store Shipping Clerk... 14 

Pactory Worker 12 


A Practical Help 


Pupils who have indicated by their 
junior high school work that they 
are unfitted for the regular commer- 
cial courses are advised to select this 
new curriculum. Pupils who find 
themselves unfitted for any other 
curricula may at any time break into 
this new curriculum. 

In contrast to failure in commer- 
cial subjects experienced by former 
pupils of low ability, the present non- 
academic pupils are offered a cur- 
riculum which is built around their 
needs, and is constantly changed and 
developed to meet those needs. 

In contrast to the intangible “cul- 
tural” values offered by the tradi- 
tional type of general education, this 
new curriculum offers pupils prac- 
tical help in taking their places in 


society as junior adults. This prac- 
tical assistance includes information 
concerning the requirements of jobs 
which are likely to be available, the 
application of simple arithmetical 
processes to everyday experiences, 
and practice in the use of services 
which business offers to the mem- 
bers of the community. At the end 
of their high school experience the 
placement department gives the grad- 
uates all possible assistance in secur- 
ing a job. 

Although it is very difficult to 
measure results, it appears that since 
the introduction of this new curricu- 
lum the three years spent in high 
school by the pupils of limited aca- 
demic ability have been a_ happier 
experience and of more _ practical 
value than heretofore. 


First-Year Accounting Must Assume More Responsibility 
(Continued from page 14) 


Such practices are not uncommon 
in the teaching of accounting. There- 
fore, it is not sufficient merely to re- 
educate administrators in the hiring 
of instructors. Instructors themselves 
must go through a process of re- 
education. The time has come when 
accounting, like many other subjects, 
must be progressively and meaning- 
fully taught. This means that teach- 
ers must be psychologically as well 
as academically prepared, if they in- 
tend to adapt their instruction to the 
individual. They will not contribute 
to the development of well-rounded 
individuals by merely adopting pro- 
gressive practices and customs. They 


must actually subscribe to a progres- — 


sive philosophy to make it function. 


Accounting instructors who have 
specialized in the subject must have 
a thorough understanding of the na- 
ture of student growth and an inten- 
sive desire to aid the student in his 
whole development. With such un- 
derstanding and desire they can suc- 
ceed in helping instill within students 
an appreciation of accounting as it 
applies to the individual and to so- 
ciety, an ability to use those personal 
services which an individual has to 
use in everyday living, and an ability 
to apply the vocational skills of ac- 
counting in following a profession. 


How Good Is Text Material? 


The subscription to a progressive 
philosophy, a full knowledge of the 
subject matter, an understanding of 
the nature of student growth, and 
the ability to teach will not be ef- 
fective unless there is a revision in 
textbook material. Textbooks, in 
general, are composites of the tradi- 
tional four-year college course in ac- 
counting. The main difference lies 
in the emphasis. Some texts stress 
accounting for administrative posi- 
tions; others stress it for vocational 
purposes. The difference in empha- 
sis is partially due to efforts to meet 
ideas of college authorities who have 
not yet been sold on anything which 
smacks of vocational training. The 
need arises here of clarifying the 
purposes of accounting, of analyzing 
student and community needs, and 
of organizing textbook material to 
meet these needs. 

Selective devices to determine stu- 
dents’ probable success or failure in 
beginning accounting, a homogeneous 
grouping of student interest and ex- 
perience, more progressive methods 
of teaching, teachers adequately pre- 
pared in subject matter and in stu- 
dent learning, and a better organiza- 
tion of textbook material will go far 
toward making first-year accounting 
more effective than in the past. 


PLAN TO ATTEND THE 
EASTERN COMMERCIAL TEACHERS ASSOCIATION CONVENTION 
Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, Maryland 
April 1, 2, 3 and 4 
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An Open Forum for Business Students 


HE Open Forum class, as it is 

conducted at the Fond du Lac 
Commercial College, has occasioned 
much comment and interest among 
yisitors and school people. Because 
it is not ordinarily included in the 
curriculum of business schools, we 
shall endeavor to describe, in answer 
to many queries and requests sent us, 
its operation and its purpose and the 
part it plays in a well-rounded busi- 
ness training, 

Common criticisms of the stenog- 
rapher or bookkeeper are that his 
interests are narrow; that ne is con- 
tent to be employed from 9 to 5 
without making himself familiar with 
his firm’s interest; that he is not so 
active in community affairs as he 
should be; and, most serious of all, 
that he is not interested in self-im- 
provement once he has attained a 
position in an office. 

With an eye toward helping the 
commercial student meet the require- 
ments of an exacting business world 
and to help him get better acquainted 
with himself, we have organized and 
have held with high success an Open 
Forum class in our commercial col- 
lege. It has met the 
last period in the af- 
ternoon (a 45-minute 
period) for the past 
eight years with grati- 
fying and interesting 
results, 


Experiment in 
Democracy 


If you were to come 
some afternoon to the 
large auditorium in 
which the Open For- 
um is held, you might 
see for yourself the 
result of an experi- 
ment in democracy 
and you might have 
an experience long to 
be remembered. You 
would see students — high school 
graduates of one, two, or more yeirs 
ago—after clamoring to be heard, 
rise one after the other to express 
themselves on whatever subject their 
own interests have directed. In spite 
of their eagerness to get a chance to 
ar their beliefs and subsequently to 
alter and correct them, they observe 
quite faithfully the two ground rules 
—to observe the right of any student 
who has the floor to be heard to the 
end, and to permit those who have 
had no opportunity to speak to gain 
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by LaVelle Thompson Maze 


Fond du Lac Commercial College 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 


“The Open Forum has shown 
itself worthy of a place in train- 
ing for business in that it helps to 
produce a better rounded, more 
community-minded individual, in- 
terested in self improvement and 
in the society in which he moves.” 


the floor before those who have al- 
ready spoken. 

It is the students’ period, with the 
trend of the discussion always de- 
pending on the direction of the stu- 
dents’ interest and _ contribution. 
Anything may be brought up for dis- 
cussion, and the subjects touched 
upon range from styles to sports to 
world events. In order to stimulate 
each student individually and to pro- 
vide variety, at the beginning of the 
year each student writes down on a 
sheet of paper whatever subject in- 
terests him, the only requirement be- 


Contemporary Subjects. 


ing to provide a second choice if 
radio or movies constitutes one. The 
instructor puts those who are inter- 
ested in the same or similar fields 
together in groups which then select 
their chairmen and prepare a period- 
long program or discussion accord- 
ing to a schedule made out to provide 
one program a week for as many 
weeks as there are groups. Fields se- 
lected have included fashions, music, 
travel, sports, books, photography, 
the navy, agriculture, the theater, 
and many others. The group must 


In Their Daily Open Forum These Commercial Students Find an Opportunity 
for ‘‘Letting Off Steam’’ and for Airing and Enlarging Their Views on 


. 


provide instruction and originality 
in the time allotted. 


Varied Programs Presented 


The types of programs produced 
and presented by the groups vary 
considerably. To illustrate: One 
very enterprising group interested in 
music presented a_ well-developed 
program to show the history of 
American music, beginning with an 
Indian theme and including Ameri- 
can Folk music, American march 
music, American jazz, and _ the 
American symphony. Each student 
in the group presented a short dis- 
cussion of the part played by each 
type of music in the general develop- 
ment of American music and illus- 
trated his contribution with well-se- 
lected recorded music, A group in- 
terested in geography prepared as a 
quiz one hundred questions about 
place and commercial geography and 
offered a prize for the best paper 
from the class at large. A_ sports 
committee made out a quiz program 
for its own group, dividing the sec- 
tion into two parts for competition 
in answering ques- 
tions about sports. 

Outside speakers 
are introduced occa- 
sionally according to 
the interests of the 
students. Trips may 
be provided to local 
points of interest. The 
entire group selects 
general reading mat- 
ter free for anyone to 
read, keeping its 
choices within a 
budget provided. The 
current year’s choice 
includes Time, Path- 
finder, The Reader’s 
Digest and the Ilorld 
Almanac, to supple- 
ment the daily pa- 
pers and the business periodicals al- 
ready provided for the reading table. 
The school purchases a number of 
tickets to the local city Forum which 
brings nationally known speakers be- 
fore its audiences. Opportunity to 
use these tickets is decided by lot 
the user being required to give an ac- 
count of the discussion. 


Basis for Grades 


Attendance is the only require- 
ment for credit. However, grades are 
determined by participation and by 
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the results of a monthly quizz always 
based on vocabulary provided by the 
discussion trend of the month. In- 
teresting terms or names are writ- 
ten on a blackboard as they occur 
in the discussion of the students 
themselves, and the test is always 
taken from these. 

Interest is keen. Discussion be- 
comes heated. Students learn to be 
accurate and careful of statement, for 
they are cpen to attack on all sides. 
No one is laughed at, but laughter is 
frequent. Students begin to search 
further for information when aware 
of their own inaccuracies and lack 
of definite basis for general opinions. 
If discussion becomes too heated, 
good feeling is restored by the repe- 
tition of the instructor’s standing of- 
fer—to see anyone home who feels 
he is in need of physical protection. 
If discussion is not forthcoming, the 
teacher may introduce certain cur- 
rent topics—figuring income taxes, 
place geography, current books, 
world religions—and especially what 
is occurring in the immediate com- 
munity. Democracy is practiced in 
the conduct and performance of the 
class; the constant purpose is equal 
opportunity of discussion for all. 


Contemporary Vocabulary Test 


To indicate the range of the dis- 
cussion, here are words and names 
representative of those included in 
the pretest lists given to the stu- 
dents : 


razzle-dazzle destroyer 
“captive mines” barrage 
intern 
even keel culinary 
La Guardia Otis tests 
cruiser mental age 
salvo broadside 
inter open shop 
Burns ballast 
helium Hellespont 
I.Q canal ton 


pocket battleship 
Mother Shipton 


population and 
area of Japan 


agrarian interne 

mediation board _ scuttle 

Wavell double-ring  cere- 
blood bank mony 
unorthodox fraternal twins 


These names and terms are mere- 
ly random selections taken from the 
students’ own contributions to the 
general discussion. When a word or 
name occurs that might be unfamil- 
iar to some, the instructor writes it 
on the board and gets it defined by 
some one in the group. Similar or 
related terms often arise—and thus 
the vocabularies are enriched and 
the students’ range of interest wid- 
ened, for it is common knowledge 
that all of us are more inclined to be- 
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come interested in that which is al- 
reddy familiar to us by name. 

As an opportunity for self-expres- 
sion and for participation in a stu- 
dent democracy, the Open Forum has 
shown itself to be successful. It has 
provided for our students, also, a 
period of relaxation and of “letting 
off steam.” An intensive commercial 
training is likely to develop mental 
and physical tension that needs a re- 
lease in just such a channel as this 
class provides, 


Develops Pupils’ Interests 


It is interesting to watch the 
change in individual interests as the 
school year progresses. Certain stu- 
dents are stimulated to become, with- 
in the group itself, authorities in the 
particular fields in which their in- 
terests lie. One young student has 
been our authority on all matters re- 
lating to the navy—and if a question 
is asked for which he does not know 
the exact answer, he hunts it down. 
Other students are stimulated to 


change their major interests. One 
afternoon’s discussion restricted en- 
tirely to the girls persuaded some of 
them to direct their interests into 
other fields than fashions and the 
movies when the discussion revealed 
to them how little else they were able 
to talk about intelligently. 

To stimulate and develop a little 
intellectual curiosity, to train young 
people to put their ideas into intelli- 
gible form, to encourage the timid to 
rise and express themselves, to 
broaden the horizon of __ interest 
through teaching the language and 
vocabulary by which things are 
called, to teach tolerance and under- 
standing of what others have to say 
—if these are worth-while aims, then 
the Open Forum has succeeded. It 
has shown itself worthy of « place 
in training for business in that it 
helps to produce a better rounded, 
more community-minded individual, 
interested in self improvement and in 
the society in which he moves. 


Criticism, Comment and Challenge 
(Continued from page 9) 


to develop a plan in accordance with 
which it may be provided. Whether or 
not credit will be given for work experi- 
ence is of the utmost importance. 
Whether or not compensation will be made 
for work experience that is truly educative 
as a part of secondary education is of far 
less importance. In fact, it may well be 
that the omission of payment will go far 
toward assuring a shift of emphasis from 
money received to the educational benefit 
derived from work experience. 

Efficacy of work experience as a part 
of the educational process does not neces- 
sarily condone make-believe work assign- 
ments made in connection with N.Y.A. 
school projects. Many schoolmen know 
how little like the real thing some of 
the work experiences provided in our 
high schools have been, and how meager 


has been the educational outcome of these ' 


experiences. Not a few have testified to 
the fact that, as is usually the case, get- 
ing something for nothing has tended to 
undermine the student’s attitude toward 
his work, the dignity of it, the necessity 
for it, and the opportunity for service 
which it brings. It is to be hoped that 


_school administrators and university pro- 


fessors of secondary education will not 
confine their thinking about this matter 
of work experience to the in-school jobs, 
some of them important and some of 
them of the piddling variety, to the exclu- 
sion of much more real and _ satisfying 
work experience that can be provided on 
a cooperative basis wherever the em- 
ployers of a community and the admin- 
istrators of the local schools can agree on 
a plan for providing this kind of experi- 
ence, either with or without close connec- 
tion with the kind of training the student 
is receiving at the moment in the local 
school. 

In conclusion, let me emphasize the fact 
that since, according to the professor 
quoted, work experience seems to be ac- 
cepted by progressive school administra- 
tors as an essential part of secondary 
education, it is no longer necessary to duck 


the issue as to whether or not suitable 
work experience is an essential part of 
vocational business training. Once more 
the procession seems to have moved by 
while many business educators have stood 
at the curb looking on. In other words, 
school administrators who really want to 
provide work experience for their boys 
and girls will welcome suggestions from 
their commercial departments for the de- 
velopment of cooperative training pro- 
grams that will provide that work experi- 
ence under most favorable conditions, 
especially for students who are planning 
to enter upon employment in an office or 
store at the conclusion of their high 
school program. Since employers quite 
generally every year take on many boys 
and girls directly from high school who 
have not had the benefits of business train- 
ing, it is quite possible that the commercial 
department can help many boys and girls 
outside the department get work experi- 
ence that will be somewhat in line with 
their employment potentialities, and under 
conditions that will assist them in making 
the occupational adjustments they have to 
make at graduation time. é 
At any rate, here you have it. High 
school boys and girls must have work ex- 
perience. ‘School administrators are com- 
mitted to this idea. Some of that ex- 
perience may be had within the schools. 
Some must be provided outside the 
schools. The more realistic it is, the 
better it is. Any work experience given 
will make in-roads on the time available 
for conventional school work. Credit. 
therefore, must be given for work ex- 
perience. It should not be an added bur- 
den without recognition as a part of the 
training program. What are you going to 
do about it? If under these circum- 
stances you don’t have a cooperative Vv0- 
cational business training program, it wil 
be because of inertia on your part, or fail- 
ure to comprehend the importance of this 
kind of training, or an admission that con- 
ditions under which you are giving your 
vocational training are not suitable for 
the achievement of its desirable objectives. 
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TION 


Vocational 


OCATIONAL Office Practice 

presents an opportunity for the 
pupil of the high school level to learn 
to handle the tools used to simplify 
clerical tasks and to learn to work in- 
dependently or as an independent 
unit in a group when assigned a cleri- 
cal task. The course is one which 
benefits the stenographer as well as 
the general clerical worker. In fact, 
every commercial pupil could profit 
much by pursuing such a course pro- 
vided he has had the prerequisite 
training which would make it profit- 
able for him to handle a piece of me- 
chanical office equipment. The course 
at Hutchinson-Central High School 
is offered in the twelfth year—five 
forty-five minute periods per week. 


Individual Training Necessary 


The course has always been han- 
dled from a point of view that in- 
dividual training was needed by the 
pupil to successfully hold a job in a 
business office when he leaves the 
high school. High school training 
which groups the pupil with others 
gives him a sense of leaning and 
learning in a group, and when he is 
segregated he finds it difficult to use 
that which he has learned because he 
does not have other members of the 


Office 


by Edna Berwald 


Hutchinson-Central High School 
Buffalo, New York 


pupils as is required in all the large 
high schools of the country, the 
teacher must prepare her lessons be- 
forehand and prepare herself so 
thoroughly before she attempts to 
teach the subject that she will not 
have to lose time in the classroom be- 
cause she is not sure of herself or 
because the pupils must wait for her 
to prepare work, 

The well prepared lesson, complete 
from aim to conclusion (that is, 
using the formal steps which all 
teachers do use in a group presenta- 
tion) is used with the job sheet. 
Every job sheet begins with the pur- 
pose of the lesson being presented. 
The procedure in the job sheet gives 
the pupil point by point the steps 
which he must take to successfully 
handle the lesson and the pupil is 
cautioned to put his mind on the les- 
son and not skip a point. Rather 
than skip a point, he is advised to 
raise his hand and ask aid from the 
teacher or the person designated to 
help if the teacher cannot immedi- 
ately render service. After the pupil 


Three Different Units of Vocational Office Practice as Illustrated by Hutchinson-Central High School Students: On the Left, 


Practice 


during the period of 20 days allotted 
to familiarizing himself with the 
function of the tool which he may 
need to use in order to hold a posi- 
tion at a later time. At the close of 
each 45-minute period of laboratory 
training the pupil, if he applied him- 
self, has completed a lesson and com- 
pleted an assignment to be handed in 
for rating. 


Recording Pupil Progress 


The task of rating is tremendous 
in a course of this nature because 
every pupil hands in something each 
day and naturally the output of a 
machine is not small. The pupils, 
especially with a mathematic unit, are 
encouraged to check a completed les- 
son in the presence of the teacher so 
that each pupil may know how ac- 
curately he is working from the first 
day. The checked lesson is handed 
in and the teacher has a chart upon 
which she checks his accomplishment 
and his progress. 

The first month in a course of this 
kind is very hard on a teacher be- 
cause the pupils wish to wait for per- 
sonal guidance of the teacher when- 
ever it is possible and have absolu- 
tely no self-confidence or initiative. 
During the first month much time is 


Stencilizing and Duplicating; Center, Voice-Writing; and Right, the Filing Unit. 


group to lean upon. And, until the 
pupil has been given a chance to de- 
velop initiative and the ability to rely 
on himself, he cannot be expected to 
be of much value to the businessman 
who expects him to step into his first 
Position as a finished product and 
not as an apprentice. 

_In order to train the pupil indi- 
Vidually and at the same time handle 
the customary group of 30 to 35 
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has followed the procedure, a num- 
ber of problems or tasks are given to 
apply the points in the procedure. 
When the pupil has worked the prob- 
lems or completed the task the lesson 
which he has done is summarized for 
him in the conclusion. 

Each pupil uses a piece of equip- 
ment alone and independent of every 
other pupil in the room. Each pupil 
has his own prepared set of lessons 


lost because the pupils are afraid to 
try to work by themselves. But by 
the end of the first period of 20 days 
or, as we Call it, the first quarter of 
the first semester, each pupil has 
learned that he needs but try to de- 
velop initiative. 

There is a set of twenty 45-minute 
lessons planned for each machine or 
each unit of instruction. The first 
month the pupils do not finish the 
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entire 20 lessons, but they do finish 
three quarters of the lessons assigned. 
The second month the pupil loses no 
time in working by himself because 
he no longer fears himself as an in- 
dividual worker and the pupil who 
preceded him the previous month is 
allowed to help him over the rough 
spots if he needs it. But pupils do 
not like to be interrupted with ques- 
tions of other pupils any more than 
is necessary so we do not lose con- 
siderable time because one helps an- 
other. This aid which one pupil is 
required to give another helps to de- 
velop a spirit of cooperation. He 
does not hesitate to help the student 
beside him or in another part of the 
room because he knows that the 
teacher cannot help each of the 30 
to 35 pupils assembled there at the 
same time. 

The pupils realize that each lesson 
which they do with the use of a job 
sheet is creating a monthly or quai 
terly report card mark and they tr, 
to finish the lesson within the allottec. 
period of time. In the beginning, th. 
pupil believes that if he does nu 
finish every one of the problems in a 
lesson he is losing; later on he real- 
izes that many more problems are 
given in a lesson than one would need 
to cover in order to learn the prin- 
ciples which the teacher has pre- 
sented in the job sheet. 

Watching each other work in the 
classroom, the pupils observe also 
that no two students have the same 
ability and that no two students can 
accomplish the same amount in a 
given period. One pupil finds a unit 
very easy; another finds the same 
unit difficult. 


Comparative Rating Charts 


The teacher’s rating chart shows at 
the end of the first month how much 
a pupil has accomplished with his 
first attempt at individual work and 
the development of initiative. The 
chart of the second month can be 
placed beside the chart of the first 
month and the teacher can see 
whether the pupil has made any prog- 
ress in trying to work alone. This 
chart also enables the teacher to select 
very rapidly the leaders among the 
group and also those who need con- 
stant watching and urging to make 
them work. Since vocational office 
practice is required of all pupils in the 
general clerical course of study, not 
all of those assigned to that course 
of study have the background or the 
initiative or the ability to work in a 
clerical job. We do not use a process 
of selection for this training at the 
present time. 

Every pupil must pass a written 
examination on the unit which he has 
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studied during a given month. The 
pupils know by the end of the first 
month of training that they cannot 
pass the examination unless they have 
done all the lessons in the unit. 
Therefore, the teacher has not a con- 
stant problem of making them work. 
Of course, the pupil who is absent a 
great deal fails, unless he comes in 
after school to make up his lost work. 
Pupils are never required to come; 
they come of their own volition be- 
cause they know that they cannot 
complete the course unless they work 
with the piece of equipment the re- 
quired number of clock hours and 
there is but one way to develop skill 
in office machine training and that is 
by using the piece of office equipment. 
Demonstration is of little value in 
office machine training. 

When the teacher begins the school 
year, she has no record of the pupil’s 
previous training or ability in his pre- 


“Throughout the entire year of 
training in the manipulation of 
office machines the pupil must be 
ready at any time to accept assign- 
ment to the operation of any office 
machine whether he likes it or 
not. He is told that the days are 
past when one may choose what 
he wishes to do when he holds an 
office position and that he lives in 
a competitive world where every- 
one who leaves the high school is 
well-trained in commercial work.” 


requisite subjects which are business 
arithmetic, bookkeeping and type- 
writing. She must assign the pupil 
to a unit to get the class working. 
By the end of the first month of the 
school year the teacher can, if she 
has taught the prerequisites, tell by 
the action of the pupil in the class- 
room whether he is fitted to handle 
figuring machines; bookkeeping ma- 
chines; statement machines; voice- 
writing machines ; or duplicating ma- 
chines. Many pupils come in with an 
abhorrence for arithmetic because 
they have not been made to see the 
value of arithmetic or to realize that 
much of the work done in any busi- 
ness Office is related to figures. 
Throughout the entire year of 
training in the manipulation of office 
machines the pupil must be ready at 
any time to accept assignment to the 
operation of any office machine 
whether he likes it or not. He is told 
that the days are past when one may 
choose what he wishes to do when he 
holds an office position and that he 
lives in a competitive world where 
everyone who leaves the high school 
is well trained in commercial work. 


Units of Course 


The course requires every pupil 
whether he be a stenographic or a 
clerical major to complete the follow- 
ing units: 

Stencil duplicating 

Gelatin and liquid duplicating 

Voice-writing and voice recording 

Filing 

Key-driven calculator 

Automatic Key-set calculator 

Full keyboard listing machine 

Ten-key listing machine 

Addressograph and Graphotype 

Notre: Typewriter bookkeeping ma- 
chines are required of bookkeeping majors 
only. 

The classroom is open for pupil 
use every afternoon for about one 
hour after school. This enables the 
pupils who are ambitious or keenly 
interested in their own future to 
come into the classroom to spend 
more time on a definite unit or per- 
haps brush up on a unit already com- 
pleted. The very few unusually am- 
bitious pupils use this opportunity to 
specialize in a unit. To be sure, ifa 
pupil could spend 45 minutes a day 
for 120 days of the school year in 
addition to his class work on a piece 
of equipment he surely would be the 
equal of experienced workers in a 
business office. This has been done 
many times in the classroom during 
my seventeen years as teacher of 
vocational office practice. However, 
there are never more than 10 or 15 
highly trained operators in any one 
vear out of a total of 150 pupils. 


Intensive Filing Course 


The pupil who shows unusual in- 
terest and aptitude for filing is urged 
to specialize in that field. We have 
seven 20-lesson units to prepare the 
student for the specialized job of file- 
clerk. Many pupils, however, are of 
the opinion that filing does not 
amount to much because they have 
had a little training in the introduc- 
tory principles of filing in previous 
courses. It is sometimes difficult to 
make them realize that if one wishes 
to become a filing secretary, one needs 
many hours of practice in filing in 
the various methods in order to be 
able to step into a business office as 
a leader in this phase of the work. 

Training in filing includes 20- 
period courses in direct name filing, 
in numeric filing, in triple check auto- 
matic filing, in geographic filing, m 
subject filing and in soundex filing; 
and a 25-period course in visible 
index filing which is most essential 
to job holding today. This, of course, 
is not required of every pupil but 1s 
offered those who show the aptitude 
for holding such a job. 

(Continued on page 29) 
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HE TIME has passed when high 


Adapting Typing Instruction 


4 
Business Needs 


day must be trained to set up many 
kinds of typing jobs quickly, accu- 
rately, and attractively. With these 
requirements in mind the program 
for training typists has been arranged 
at Metropolitan School of Business, 
a public vocational school in Los An- 
geles for high school graduates. No 
plan can be transferred in its entirety 
from one school to another but it may 
be possible to adapt parts of the plan 
to other typing situations. 


Two-Hour Typing Program 


In order to master any skill a per- 
son must devote much time to intelli- 
gent practice. The skill of typewriting 
is no exception. Two hours of type- 
writing instruction daily is required 
of all Metropolitan students typing 
forty words or more a minute. One 
hour is devoted entirely to speed 
building and the other hour entirely 
to theory. Separating the speed 
building and the theory (set-up 
work) permits each kind of typing 
work to receive equal emphasis. Of- 
ten one or the other may be neglected 
unless a definite allotment of time is 
allowed for each. 

Students who have not reached the 
forty-word goal are given a typing 
program of one hour a day, devoted 
entirely to speed building. Typing re- 
quirements that include theory before 
the forty-word level may delay the 
student’s mastery of the typewriter. 
Formerly all typing classes were con- 
ducted on a one-hour basis, but 
studies proved that additional time 
was necessary if the best results were 
to be achieved. In the lower levels, 
below forty words, one hour seems 
to be advisable because of the element 
of fatigue. 


Assignment to Speed Building 
Class 


A student may be enrolled at any 
time during the year. He need not 
wait until the beginning of a quarter 
or a semester. At the time the stu- 
dent enters school. he is placed in a 
speed class according to a conserva- 
tive estimate of his rate, and he is 
promoted to a higher level as soon 
as the instructor feels that he is 
ready. If it seems advisable to place 
a student in a lower level at anv time, 
the instructor may arrange for the 
transfer. The instructors of the de- 
partment aim to assign each student 
to the level where he can do his best 
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by Katherine R. Spurrier 
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work, and to transfer him as soon as 
he has met the requirements of each 
speed level. Transfers can be facili- 
tated if parallel classes of the various 
levels can be arranged. 

Through studies made by the in- 
structors in the typing department 
they have found that instruction is 
more profitable when students are as- 
signed to classes according to their 
rate of writing instead of according 
to the number of semesters that they 
have studied typing. After consider- 
able experimenting the instructors 
have concluded that the following 
levels based on the student’s rate of 
writing have proved to be the most 
satisfactory for effective instruction: 
0-10 words; 11-20 words; 21-40 
words; 41-55 words; 56-65 words; 
and all above 65 words. 


Standards for Speed Building 


The objective in speed building is 
to train students in typewriting until 
a marketable skill has been attained; 


Judging from the Past, No Difficulty Will Be Experience 


mate goal. No letter grades, A, B, 
C, D, F, are given in speed classes; 
students are educated to the point of 
view of looking upon their rate of 
speed and their accuracy as the grade 
earned. On the records in the Coun- 
seling Office the speed achievement 
of a student is indicated by writing 
the net rate over the errors. For ex- 
ample, 59/3 represents a rate of fifty- 
nine words a minute with three errors 
in a ten-minute writing. 

The rate that is posted on the stu- 
dent’s cumulative record in the Coun- 
seling Office is the rate obtained in 
the departmental speed tests. These 
ten-minute tests are given during the 
ninth week of each quarter. The 
copy material is the same each quar- 
ter throughout the year. When typ- 
ing conditions and copy material are 
the same for each test, the results en- 
able any interested person to make an 
accurate check-up on the student’s 
progress trom quarter to quarter. 
The students in every speed level 


in Placing These 


Metropolitan Students in Good Paying Positions Where They Will Find 
Themselves Well Adjusted and Successful. 


this skill is commensurate with the 
demands of the student’s major sub- 
ject. These demands are: Typing— 
seventy words a minute; stenog- 
raphy, billing, voice machines, hand 
bookkeeping, machine bookkeeping— 
fifty words a minute. 


Grading in Speed 


These students are preparing for a 
vocation. The ability to obtain and 
to hold a good office job is their ulti- 


above the beginning level take the 
tests. To prevent the possibility of 
failure because of nervousness dur- 
ing the test, two tests are given and 
the better of the two recorded on the 
student’s cumulative record card. 
This method of testing permits uni- 
form grading throughout the depart- 
ment. The Employment secretary 
frequently refers to the records in 
the Counseling Office in order to 
check on the typing achievement of a 
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student whom she wishes to recom- 
mend for employment. 

In order to be able to recommend 
students for statistical typing or bill- 
ing the instructors must be ac- 
quainted with the students who can 
write numbers rapidly. A three-min- 
ute test in numbers is given during 
the testing week. The student’s rate 
of typing numbers is recorded in the 
same way as the straight copy results. 


Theory 


In the theory classes the objective 
is to familiarize students with set-up 
problems they may encounter in of- 
fice work and to give them sufficient 
practice to enable them to do a piece 
of typewriting work in a neat and 
efficient manner in a limited time. 
The theory levels are I, II, III, and 
Stenographic Bureau; the require- 
ments of each level increase in dif- 
ficulty. 

Upon enrolling at Metropolitan, if 
his rate of typing is in excess of 
forty words a minute, a student is 
assigned to a forty-word or fifty-five- 
word typing class for a two-hour pe- 
riod. In case a student feels that the 
theory work is a repetition of work 
he has completed in another school, 
he may petition the department chair- 
man for a theory test. A satisfactory 
grade in the theory test will enable 
the student to be excused from the 
hour of theory. Very few students 
petition to be excused as they realize 
the necessity of being well trained in 
set-up work. Knowing the correct 
set-up is not sufficient; the student 
also must have enough practice on 
the various procedures to do each 
one adeptly. 


Standards for Theory 


The following standards have been 
set for the theory work: 


I. Knowledge of correct business 
forms and ability to set them 
up. 

Letters, tabulations, manuscripts, rough 

drafts, legal documents, miscellaneous 

business forms such as_ telegrams, 
checks, bills of lading, receipts, and 
reports. 


Il. Development of miscellaneous 
business skills in connection 
with typewriting. 

Proofreading, erasing, making neat cor- 
rections, crowding, spreading, care of 
machines, assembling work, supervising 
the work of others. 


III. Development of desirable busi- 
ness traits. 
Accuracy, attention to details, ability 
to work with others, dependability, 
punctuality, neatness, ability to inter- 
pret written and oral instructions intel- 
ligently and promptly. 
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Class Procedure 


The theory work of each level is 
divided into units. Duplicated assign- 
ment booklets are furnished to the 
students. These booklets contain the 
jobs that the students must complete 
satisfactorily in order to accomplish 
the theory work. In these units there 
are definite jobs on typing letters, 
tabulations, manuscripts, and legal 
documents, based on the assignments 
in the textbook. Since students may 
enroll at Metropolitan at any time 
during the year, class instruction has 
proved ineffectual. Better results are 
obtained by supplementing the in- 
structions and assignments in the 
textbook. Written instructions, indi- 
vidual instructions, and teacher su- 
pervision have supplanted the class 
instruction. 


Student’s Progress 


The student’s progress depends on 
his ability to work quickly and ac- 


“These students are preparing 
for a vocation. The ability to ob- 
tain and to hold a good office job 
is their ultimate goal. No letter 
grades are given in speed classes; 
students are educated to the point 
of view of looking upon their rate 
of speed and their accuracy as the 
grade earned.” 


curately. When completed, each job 
is checked in order to prevent the re- 
currence of the same type of error. 
The instructor corrects the job, ac- 
cepting or rejecting it, and returns it 
to the student. As each job is ac- 


cepted, it is kept in a folder by the . 


student, with other jobs of the units 
that have been accepted previously. 
Upon the completion of the entire 
unit of work, the student submits it 
to the instructor for grading. The 
following day the student takes the 
test on the unit. The test is graded 
and difficulties discussed with the stu- 
dent. He then begins on the next unit 
of work. 

Each unit has a definite allotment 
of time for completion. The student 
is trained to plan and to execute his 
jobs so that he completes his unit 
within the scheduled time. Sufficient 
time is allowed for good quality of 
work, but not enough time to form 
the habit of recopying jobs. 


Grading Chart for Theory 


The grading scale for the theory 
work has been compiled from the in- 
structors’ cumulative grade records 
over a period of several quarters. 
The definite standards make the 
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grades reliable and uniform for the 
employment office and they do not 
permit a biased opinion of an instruc. 
tor to enter into the individual grad- 
ing. 

This theory grading chart is based 
on the average of corrections to num- 
ber of jobs in an entire unit: A 
grade of A is given for an average 
of 0 to .4 corrections; B for an aver- 
age of .5 to 1.4 corrections; C for an 
average of 1.5 to 2.4 corrections ; and 
D for an average of 2.5 to 3.0 cor- 
rections. 

To illustrate: A student hands in 
a complete unit comprised of nine 
jobs. He has a total of eighteen cor- 
rections on the unit. So, his average 
is two errors, giving him a grade of 
C. Work that is handed in afier the 
date that it is due is lowered one let- 
ter. A chart similar to the one de- 
scribed for unit grading has been 
prepared for the grading of theory 
tests. 

The theory units and the tests have 
been prepared by committees of the 
typing instructors. These instructors 
have all had several years of teaching 
experience as well as actual experi- 
ence in the business world. When the 
instructors have the opportunity to 
construct the course of study, they 
are much more interested in the ma- 
terial to be presented, and they real- 
ize the practicability of the jobs that 
the students are required to perform. 


Stenographic Bureau 


After the student has completed 
the work required in the theory 
classes, he enters a class called the 
Stenographic Bureau. In the Sten- 
ographic Bureau the student is put 
on actual production work using the 
knowledge gained in the theory 
classes. The assignments in Stenog- 
raphic Bureau are jobs accepted 
from the offices throughout the 
school or from firms and organiza- 
tions outside the school. This gives 
the student excellent experience im 
applying his typing knowledge. 


Equipment 


The business offices are equipped 
with various makes of typewriters, 
so the students should have the op- 
portunity to train on all makes of 
machines. This requirement is met 
by equipping each typing room at 
Metropolitan with all makes of type 
writers, including electric machines. 
Students change from one machine 
to another to give them the opportu- 
nity to become familiar with all of 
them. 

Typewriting is the basic subject 
for training for most office positions. 

(Continued on page 28) 
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TION 


Needed Guidance 
in Commercial 


by N. Franklin Stump ® 


Keuka College 
Keuka Park, New York 


HE traditional commercial sub- 

jects, shorthand, typewriting, and 
bookkeeping, are the main subjects 
offered in the commercial depart- 
ments in the majority of rural high 
schools. These subjects are offered 
youth by school administrators with- 
out a vivid notion of the educational 
needs which they fulfill. To think of 
commercial education exclusively in 
terms of these subjects is a detri- 
ment to youth because the purpose 
for which they are pursued is often 
violated. 

Boys and girls should face the 
facts concerning the future value of 
such subjects when they leave school. 
Above all, teachers and school ad- 
ministrators with the guidance and 
personnel viewpoint’ should obtain 
the necessary information about 
youth so that curricula may be con- 
structed to fit the needs of each child. 
Before these goals can be attained, 


1 Williamson, E. G. and Darley, J. G., Student 
Personnel Work, New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Inc. 1937. 


‘‘Weaknesses’’ and 


Dr. Stump Explains to His Assistant, Cornelia Patterson, the Value 
of the Psychogram Which Graphically and Objectively Shows 
“Strengths’”” in Many Measurable Traits. 


the traditional commercial courses 
need to be supplemented by the so- 
cial-commercial courses. These lat- 
ter courses should include business 
fundamentals that are necessary for 
everyone to know, such as teaching 
to buy value instead of price and 
providing the essential information 
requisite for those who may wish to 
establish their own business or man- 
age a business for others. 

For over twenty years educators 
have been advocating a change in 
emphasis in the secondary school, 
from the traditional commercial sub- 
jects to “instruction dealing with 
merchandising, selling, store 
service.” In 1918 Inglis stressed the 
harm being done by lack of pro- 
vision for other important forms of 
commercial activity beyond the tra- 
ditional subjects. In the light of 
facts, he averred: “Office work and 
clerical occupations in general engage 
but a relatively small proportion of 
strictly commercial workers, prob- 
ably not mure 
than about fif- 
teen per cent of 
all business em- 
ployees. On the 
other hand, 
other business 
activities engage 
a relatively large 
proportion of 
commercial 
workers, e.g., re- 
tail selling has 
been estimated 
to engage more 
than one third 
of all business 


With Another Assistant, Jean Worden, Miss Patteson Hears from 
Dr, Stump How to Apply Cumulative Objective Data to the Solu- 
tion of Student Occupational Problems. 


employees. Cler- 
ical training is 
very unsatisfac- 
tory for such 
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workers. Those who leave school be- 
fore the completion. of the secondary 
school course and who enter business 
in large numbers for the most part 
engage in other phases of business 
activities than the clerical. Their 
needs are not well met by clerical 
courses.” 


Enrollment Runs Contrary to 
Needs 


The situation today seems virtually 
the same as in 1918, with the ex- 
ception that fewer children are leav- 
ing school before graduation. The 
traditional commercial courses are 
still being offered on a general scale 
to the majority of individuals show- 
ing interest in this field. The chil- 
dren are certainly not to be cen- 
sured for this state of affairs. 
Rather rigorous action should be 
taken by society in the interests of 
youth, demanding that teachers and 
school administrators organize a suf- 
ficiently adequate guidance and per- 
sonnel system so that children’s 
school activities may be based on 
something more than sheer imagina- 
tion. 

The enrollments traditional 
commercial subjects—shorthand, and 
typewriting—continue to rise in spite 
of the warnings of two decades ago. 
The rural school’s failure to provide 
a wider offering of courses in the 
commercial field is‘one factor which 
has caused the enrollments to exceed 
the employment opportunities. Some 
gain in enrollment in these subjects 
as well as others is expected because 
of the increase in general high school 
population, but the number of stu- 
dents taking these traditional subjects 
has expanded beyond all reason. 
“The enrollment in high-school 

2 Inglis, Alexander, Principles of Secondary 


Education, New York: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1918, pp. 583-584. 
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shorthand classes increased 59 per 
cent in 6 years (108 per cent in 12 
years) ; the number of stenographer- 
typists reported by the census de- 
creased 6 per cent between 1920 and 
1930. The enrollment in bookkeep- 
ing classes increased 40 per cent in 
6 years (60 per cent in 12 years) 
while the number reported as book- 
keepers decreased 15 per cent in the 
10 years. The divergencies in trends 
indicate only vaguely the degree 
of maladjustment between _high- 
school commercial courses and em- 
ployment opportunities in these kinds 
of office employments for high- 
school graduates.’”* 

College and university departments 
of business should be censured for 
their negligence in assuming expedi- 
ent responsibility. If teachers are not 
trained to initiate modern courses in 
business, (and in few quarters is 
any such pretense being made), it 
may be predicted that in the next 
twenty years no greater relationship 
between trends and _ occupational 
needs will be displayed than in the 
last twenty years. It is clear that the 
secondary school commercial depart- 
ments as well as other departments 
cannot rise any higher than the 
standards of service set by those who 
teach in them. The teacher’s con- 
tribution to progress, therefore, de- 
pends upon the consideration which 
she gives to the solution of these 
problems, before society demands 
changes which are long over-due. 


Interest Scores Basic for Guidance 


The degree of interest which boys 
and girls possess should be utilized 
more widely in guidance programs. 
Rural high schools without counsel- 
ors can, at least, determine the status 
of interest which children demon- 
strate for various vocational fields. A 
general ability score plus an interest 
score furnish minimal data for guid- 
ance. More categories of objective 
information are necessary if guid- 
ance is to function adequately. The 
author has described a workable sys- 
tem elsewhere,‘ thus it will not be 
presented here. Special attention is 
given to the value of interest scores 
in such a guidance program. 

The data reported herewith were 
collected from junior and_ senior 
high school students on the Cleeton 
Vocational Inventory.5 Results are 
presented for 227 boys and 252 girls. 
The section of the Inventory for boys 
investigated “interests similar to pur- 

* Barnhart, Earl W., “Employment Opportuni- 
ties for Beginning Stenographers an ypists,”’ 
School Life 23:278, 296, April, 1938. 

*Stump, N. Franklin, “Objective Description 
of the Individual, A Necessary First Step in 
Guidance,” N. Y. State Education 26:523-568, 
April 1939. 


§ Published by McKnight and McKnight, 
Bloomington, Illinois. ; 
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chasing agent, business manager, 
clerk, and other occupations related 
to business administration.” The sec- 
tion for girls revealed “interests 
similar to clerks, stenographers, typ- 
ists, and other office work occupa- 
tions.”” The validity of the Inven- 


“If teachers are not trained to 
initiate modern courses in busi- 
ness (and in few quarters is any 
such pretense being made ), it may 
be predicted that in the next 
twenty years no greater relation- 
ship between trends and occupa- 
tional needs will be displayed than 
in the past twenty years.” 


tory was determined by the analysis 
of scores secured from persons suc- 
cessfully engaged in standard occu- 
pations. On the basis of validity 
studies, 76 per cent of successful 
workers received the highest rating 
in their occupations, 82 per cent the 
highest or second highest and 95 per 
cent first, second or third highest. 
Table I shows the percentage of 
227 boys, ranging from 14 to 18 


TABLE | 


PERCENTAGE OF 227 BOYS, RANGING FROM 
14 TO YEARS OF AGE, WITH VARIOUS DE- 
BUSINESS OCCUPA- 


1 
GREES OF 


Ages 
Degrees of Interest 14 $15 16 17 


Percentages 
7 6 8 12 


* Note: In the Cleeton Vocational Inventory 
subjects are rated on a five point scale and 
and B are regarded as satisfactory. 


years of age, with various degrees of 
interest in business fields designated 


in terms of A, B, C, D, and FE. An 
average of twenty-six per cent of 


these boys have an A and B interest . 


rating in commercial fields. It should 
be noted that the percentage of boys 
rating A and B remains relatively 
constant for each age from 14 
through 18; 25 per cent of 14-year 
olds rate A and B; 26 per cent of 15- 
year olds rate A and B; 25 per cent 
of 16-year olds; 21 per cent of 17- 
year olds; and 31 per cent of 18- 
year olds. 


TABLE II 


PERCENTAGE OF 252 GIRLS, RANGING FROM 
14 TO 18 YEARS OF ACE, WITH VARIOUS DE- 
GREES OF OcCcU- 


Ages 
Degrees of Interest 15 16 17 18 


Percentages 
16 28 16 
20 14 
| 
22 23 


Table II indicates the percentages 
of 252 girls, 14 to 18 years of age, 
with various degrees of interest (4, 
B,C,D,E) in commercial occupa- 
tions. 

Sex comparisons indicate that a 
larger number of girls are interested 
in commercial occupations than boys, 
Thirty-eight per cent of the girls 
have either an A or B rating; while 
only twenty-six per cent of the boys 
have equally high ratings. A dif- 
ference of twelve per cent is not so 
large as the author had anticipated 
it might be, yet it is large enough to 
reveal interesting contrasts. 

In view of the data presented by 
Barnhart® it is doubtful whether one- 
third (38 per cent) of the girls in 
this group should aim to enter com- 
mercial occupations even though 
their interests are equal to successful 
persons now so occupied. Other fac- 
tors beside interests, of course, are 
important. Some consideration must 
be given to aptitudes. Further re- 
search might reveal that approx- 
imately one-third have the necessary 
interests (A or B) and also the 
requisite aptitudes for commercial 
work. But it is easy to assume that 
in the average rural school many of 
the individuals now studying com- 
mercial subjects may be the “‘wrong” 
persons undertaking them, if inter- 
est, special aptitude, and general abil- 
ity are criteria for selection. 


Guidance Has Two Functions 


The first problem, therefore, in 
the personnel program is the guid- 
ance of some individuals into, and 
others away from certain courses on 
the basis of knowledge of their in- 
terests, aptitudes, etc. The second 
problem is to offer courses which 


‘best fit the needs of youth. From 


the above information it can be con- 
cluded that commercial departments 
need to enlarge offerings in order to 
meet the needs of all youth. Fewer 
classes in typewriting, shorthand, and 
bookkeeping, and a larger number 
of classes dealing with the estab- 
lishment of a business or the success- 
ful management of a business for 
others seem necessary. 

Tables III and IV present the 
percentage of boys and girls who 
indicate the one occupation in the 
entire list of twenty commercial oc- 
cupations which they like best and 
like least. The percentages for each 
of the five age groups were calcu- 
lated separately and then added, giv- 
ing a total of 500 per cent in eac 
case. A ratio of 1.00 means that the 
same number like (or say they like) 
the specific occupation as dislike tt. 


6 Barnhart, Earl W., op. cit., p. 278. 
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tages 


Any numeral (ratio) greater than 
1.00 reveals a preference for the oc- 
cupation, and any ratio less than 1.00 
a corresponding degree of dislike 
for the specific occupation. For ex- 
ample, in Table III nearly 14 times 


TABLE III 
THE PERCENTAGE OF BOYS WHO SELECTED 
SPECIFIC COMMERCIAL OCCUPATIONS WHICH 
THEY LIKE BEST AND THOSE THEY LIKE 
LEAST WITH ae THESE FAC- 


N = 227 


Like Like 
Occupations best least Ratio 


Accountant 
Bank clerk 
Buyer of merchandise 
Commission merchant 
Corporation president 
Executive 
Factory manager 
Filing clerk 
Hotel keeper 
Importer 

anufacturer 
Office clerk 
Office manager 2 
. Owner of small business 167 
. Private secretary 8 
. Retail store manager 16 
. Speculator 8 

50 


Typist 
Wholesaler 5 


as many boys say they like best ‘“‘own- 
er of small business,” as those who 
say they like it least. In Table IV, 
over 22 times as many girls say they 
like best “secretary,” as those who 
say they like it least. 

Courses in typewriting, shorthand, 
and bookkeeping will be of little 
assistance to boys, comparatively 
speaking, in the duties dealing with 
ownership of a small business. New- 
ly organized courses are greatly 
needed. Table III definitely indi- 
cates that a large ratio of the boys 


TABLE IV 


THE PERCENTAGE OF GIRLS WHO SELECTED 
SPECIFIC COMMERCIAL OCCUPATIONS WHICH 
THEY LIKED BEST AND THOSE THEY LIKE 
LEAST WITH a THESE FAC- 


N = 252 


; Like Like 
____ Occupations best least Ratio 


Accountant 

Auditor 

Bank teller 

Billing clerk 
Bookkeeping 

Cashier 

File clerk 

Government clerk 
General office work 

. Information clerk 

. Mimeographer 

» Notary public 

. Office machine operator 
Office manager 

» Post office clerk 

Recorder 

Stenographer 

Statistician 

. Telegrapher 17 
. Secretary 


hope some day to have their own 
business; a total of 167 per cent of 
the 227 boys, fourteen to eighteen 
years of age, say they would like 
best self-ownership, of all the 
twenty specific occupations men- 
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tioned. That is to say that 40 per 
cent of 14-year-old boys like this 
occupation; 19 per cent, 15-year 
olds; 36 per cent, 16-year olds; 34 
per cent, 17-year olds; and 38 per 
cent of 18-year olds. The next occu- 
pation showing the greatest choice 
is manufacturing. Third in rank is 
factory manager. 

The boys seem to have their edu- 
cational interests fulfilled less ade- 
quately by curricular offerings than 
do the girls. Table IV shows that 
the girls greatly favor secretarial 
work. Stenography ranks second; 
cashier, third. It appears, however, 
that girls are unaware of the duties 
connected with secretarial activities. 
The data seem to indicate that girls 
believe that jobs will be waiting for 
them when their high school course 
is finished. This is a grave delusion 
since employers are becoming more 
and more interested in secretaries 
who are college graduates, or who 
ey had a wide experience in the 

eld. 


Summary 


1. The traditional commercial 
courses in high school serve the needs 
of some individuals, but if high 
school is to meet the occupational re- 
quirements of all youth, these tradi- 
tional courses must be supplemented 
by social-commercial courses. 

2. Twelve per cent more girls 
than boys show a satisfactory de- 
gree of interest (4 or B) in commer- 
cial occupations. 

3. The present commercial cur- 
riculum seems to fulfill the interests 
of girls more satisfactorily than 
boys. The average rural high school 
offers very little commercial educa- 
tion to fit boys for occupations in 
which they have shown intense in- 
terest, namely, owner of a_ small 
business, manufacturer, or factory 
manager. 

4. Both interest and aptitude meas- 
ures should be used in order that 
school officials and teachers. can 
more intelligently select the indi- 
viduals who should undertake a com- 
mercial course. Teachers often com- 
plain that half, often more, of the 
enrollees in shorthand could spend 
their time and effort more profitably 
in other fields. 

5. High school boys and girls 
should have access to reading ma- 
terials on occupations which will ac- 
quaint them with the many opportu- 
nities in the commercial field, not 
requiring merely the traditional com- 
mercial subjects for success, but also 
newly organized courses. 


Mrs. Consumer Wants To Know... 


by A. Sidney Galper 
Salem Vocational High School 
Salem, Massachusetts 


What the article is. 


Who uses it. 


What it is used for. 


How it is used. 


What it will do for the user. 


Outstanding features. 


Colors, sizes, and styles available. 
Combination with other goods. 
Proper care for better wear. 


Will It 


clean well? 
fade? 

fray? 

keep shape? 
launder well? 
pull? 

remain soft? 
run? 

shrink? 
stand strain? 
stretch? 
tarnish? 
wrinkle? 


Is It What Do You Mean by 


absorbent? 
appropriate? 
as advertised? 
authentic? 
color-fast? 
comfortable? 


easily laundered? 
elastic? 
firmly woven? 
full size? 
guaranteed? 
handmade? 
hand-sewed? 
hand-stitched? 
hygienic? 
in style? 
light? 
loose-fitting? 
new? 
porous? 
practical? 
really marked- 
down? 
sanitary? 
scientific? 
sheer? 
socially correct? 
soft? 
sterile? 
sturdy? 
suitable? 
supple? 
‘warm? 
water-proof? 


How Do You 


remove stains? 
repair it (minor)? 
store it away? 
use it? 


appliqued? 
beaded? 
Bemberg rayon? 
brocaded? 
cellulose acetate? 
corded? 
cuprammonium? 
elasticity? 
embossed? 
fagoted? 

finish? 

firm underweave? 
fringed? 

furred? 

glazed? 

long staple? 
mercerized? 
napped? 
Picoted? 
plaited? 
pre-shrunk? 
resiliency? 
sanforized? 

seal of approval? 
shirred? 

short staple? 
smocked? 
Spun-lo rayon? 
spun rayon? 
strong texture? 
tensile strength? 
viscose? 

virgin wool? 


Customer: .. . and a loaf of bread. 
Clerk: large or small, wrapped or un- 
wrapped, sliced or unsliced, dated or un- 
dated, white, rye, bran, whole wheat, what 
brand do you prefer, with or without raisins? 
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Pictures on This Page Show NYA Students ~ 
Receiving Skill Training While on the Op- 
posite Page Students Gain Actual Work 
Experience at an Army Induction Center 
and in the Office of a Public Agency. 


HROUGH the direction of the cently had over 250 youths working 1. To coordinate the background, is ( 
Bureau of Business Education of on 18 different clerical work pro- training, and present work experi- sta: 
the State of California, school dis-» jects. The agencies for whom the ence of the youth to fit him for suc- ma 
tricts are providing supplementary youths were working in that city in- cessful placement in private employ- uat 
courses in business education for cluded: Northern California Music ment. 
out-of-school youths employed on _ Project, State Division of Labor Sta- 2. To provide training in the skills Ir 
National Youth Administration tistics, Community Chest, State Par- and related subjects necessary to ( 
clerical work projects. This is made | ole Board, State Division of Indus- complete his business training. din 
possible by the California Plan for trial Relations, California Fish and 3. To acquaint him with a knowl- rio 
Vocational Education for Youth Game Commission, Junior Counsel- edge of the requirements, ethics, and mo: 
under NYA. The State Plan pro- ing Service, Red Cross, Farm Secur- standards of business. by 
vides for complete reimbursement for ity Administration, California State 4. To encourage desirable personal teac 
all instruction costs from federal Nurses Association, Travelers Aid habits and personality traits in ac- offic 
funds to secondary schools when Society, Federal Housing Adminis- cordance with current usage to en- ed 
establishing related or other neces- tration, N.Y.A. Area Personnel Of- able him to work with a group ina whz 
sary instruction for NYA out-of- fice, N.Y.A. City Personnel Office, businesslike atmosphere. to t 
school youth on work projects. U. S. Office of Indian Affairs, Ital- Instructors are carefully selected ting 
In almost every city in California ian Welfare, Surplus Marketing for these special classes on the basis is ; 
the National Youth Administration Agency, and National Park Service. of their work experience as well as helr 
has assigned clerical workers to the | Such a list of possible assignments adequate training in the areas taught. A 
offices of Federal agencies, state de- certainly offers a variety of good They visit the various work projects this 
partments, county and municipal work experience. The plan provides and discuss work problems with pro- nes: 
governments, military establishments for transferring the youth from one ject supervisors, in order to deter- pro: 
and other public agencies, in order agency to another or, if the work in mine the skills and understandings in thei: 
that these youths may receive work a given office is varied, duties are ro- which the students need develop- righ 
experience. Any youth between the tated periodically in order that each ment. The course of training is de- the 
ages of 17 and 25 with some clerical youth may receive a well-rounded termined upon the needs of each in- whe 
ability and interest in clerical work work experience. dividual student. The program de- and 
is eligible for such an assignment. mands of the teacher a willingness A 
At present, approximately 2,000 Objectives of Instruction to extend her activities far beyond Ang 
young people are employed in such . the student-teacher relationship in the rath 
clerical projects in California. _ Instruction for two or three hours Gjassroom. It is the responsibility of trair 
Youths are usually scheduled to 18 Made available to project workers the teacher to discover the individual who 
work four hours a day or a total of f0F 5 days a week. These classes are needs of the trainees as early in the scho 
80 hours a month. For this, they usually scheduled in either the morn-  oourse as possible. The training pro- any 
receive a small salary sufficient to M8 Or afternoon so as to make acom- gram is developed around the fulfill- They 
permit them to continue their project Plete day of work and instruction for ment of those needs. Each teacher presi 
work and attend supplementary busi- ai youth. Objectives of such must find solutions for the individual need 
ness courses. classes might be listed as follows:* ang group problems confronting her. are 
In one California city alone, the , ‘Announcement, “Related Business Training Thus the student is acquiring work mear 
National Youth Administration re- of Metropolitan habits through actual production and ora 
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ay 
ty. 


is developing proper skills and under- 
standing through instruction, which 
make for efficiency in the work sit- 
uation. 


Instruction Greatly Appreciated 


Comments made by teacher-coor- 
dinators in charge of the work in va- 
rious California cities are proving 
most interesting. One comment made 
by a supervisor of workers to the 
teacher when this teacher visited the 
office to which girls had been assign- 
ed for work experience, was some- 
what as follows: “You don’t mean 
to tell me that schools are really get- 
ting interested in what type of work 
is actually expected of our office 
help?” 

Another teacher-coordinator had 
this to say, ‘Our supplementary busi- 
ness class has taught us that the ap- 
proach to a group on the basis of 
their needs as they see them is the 
right approach. It puts into practice 
the theory of taking the student 
where one finds him educationally 
and building him from there.” 

A statement from one of the Los 
Angeles teacher-coordinators gives a 
rather interesting description of the 
trainees. She says in part: “On the 
whole our girls are mostly high 
school graduates but very few have 
any graduate vocational training. 
They all, I believe without exception, 
present some individual problem that 
needs to be worked out before they 
are definitely employable. By this I 
mean, for example, a family problem, 
or a weak vocabulary due to speaking 
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by Harry C. Eckhoff 


(On Leave from Oakland Public Schools) 
Assistant State Supervisor 
In Charge of NYA Business Training 
State Department of Education 
San Francisco, California 


a foreign language at home. Several 
have trained for music or the arts 
and discovered it to be a very unsub- 
stantial way of earning a living. 
Some are starting all over again 
after some unfortunate personal 
experience.” 

The educational background of the 
students is widely divergent. The 
point of leaving school ranges from 
the elementary school to graduation 
from college. 

A maximum of 20 students to a 
class is about all the instructor can 
possibly manage in classes of this 
type. Ten has been suggested as a 
minimum. Only students employed 
on out-of-school NYA projects are 
eligible for such classes. 


Training Is Individualized 


Instruction of necessity is largely 
on an individual or small group basis. 
Offerings should be in line with the 
needs of the youths. Needs will vary 
from instruction in skills and funda- 
mentals to such things as job ethics, 


personal grooming, and health edu- , 


cation. 

The results of recent surveys? as 
to the cause of dismissal of employ- 
ees in business occupations indicate 
that a majority of those who are dis- 
missed lose their positions because of 
the presence of undesirable personal 
qualities, or because of the absence 
of desirable traits, rather than be- 
cause of deficiency in technical skills. 


2U. S. Office of Education Publication Miscel- 


lany 2723, October, 1941, “Suggestions for Teach- 
ers of Classes for Youth Employed in Business 
Education on NYA Work Projects” 


In the supplementary _ business 
classes an attempt is made to have 
every class hour contribute to the 
development of those personal traits 
necessary for success and promo- 
tion. This challenge is a tremendous 
one and must be met if the teacher 
is to be successful. 

Another peculiar characteristic of 
NYA classes is that students are 
available for immediate employment 
and may accept a position at any 
time. The enrollment in a given class 
fluctuates with local conditions. 

Courses are usually organized for 
an initial 12-weeks period and may 
be renewed at the expiration of that 
time. Such supplementary courses 
increase the occupational efficiency of 
youths in performing their present 
duties as clerical workers and at the 
same time prepare them for regular 
employment in business institutions. 

There are 38 classes of this type 
operating in over 20 communities in 
California. Usually either city de- 
partments of adult education or 
junior colleges are responsible for 
organizing such classes in coopera- 
tion with local NYA officials, and the 
Bureau of Business Education of the 
California State Department of Edu- 
cation. 


Clerical Pool 


A second type of program that has 
been organized in a few of the 
larger centers is referred to as a 
clerical pool. Here, work experience 
and training are provided youths at 
the same location. yee 
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One room is equipped with suit- 
able machinery to make it a clerical 
production shop, and adjoining 
rooms are equipped for the neces- 
sary supplementary instruction. Two 
shifts of NYA youths are employed 
for four hours a day in the produc- 
tion shops: one working from 8 to 
12, and the second from 1 to 5. The 
_ group that is not working is attend- 
ing classes. The National Youth Ad- 
ministration provides a supervisor 
for the production shop. The pro- 
duction work consists of doing du- 
plicating and other types of office 
work for the schools, the NYA and 
other public agencies. Supplemen- 
tary instruction is usually provided 
by the local school department for 
six hours daily: from 9 to 12, and 
from 1 to 4. This then makes a 
seven-hour day of work and instruc- 
tion for the youth. 

Naturally, there must be a very 
close working relationship between 
the supervisor and the instructor in 
order that this program function 
properly. Again, the instruction is 
built around the needs of the youths 
working in the clerical pool. 


Resident Center 


The National Youth Administra- 
tion also maintains several resident 
projects where public schools are 
providing instruction at the resident 


center. The most notable one in Cali- — 


fornia, so far as clerical training is 
concerned, is at Asilomar, which is 
located at Pacific Grove. 

The National Youth Administra- 
tion has leased the plant at Asilomar, 
which consists of adequate dormi- 
tories, assembly hall, classrooms, din- 
ing and recreation facilities, and es- 
tablished a center where they are 
taking care of over 200 youths. Here 
again they attend classes for a half 
day and do various clerical jobs at 
Fort Ord or at the resident project 
for the other half day. 

Trainees are divided into two 
groups: one working in the morning 
_and one in the afternoon. The group 
that is not working is attending 
classes. One of the buildings at 
Asilomar has been equipped for the 
type of supplementary training men- 
tioned earlier in this article and the 
six full-time teachers in charge are 
living at the resident center. Dur- 
ing November, thirty girls were 
placed in full-time jobs from the 
Asilomar group*. The Pacific Grove 
public school department has direct 
supervision of this instruction. 


*Immediately after the United States declared 
war against the Axis powers, over 100 of the 
irls at Asilomar began working full time at 
‘ort Ord. 
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The plan is by no means pertect as 
it had to be set up hurriedly. It 
originated with the National Defense 
Education Program because it was 
felt there was a definite need for 
such training. It was separated from 
the National Defense Program last 
July, and is now operating under 
what National Youth Administration 
calls its regular program. Only those 
occupations which specifically train 
for defense industries are at present 
classified as a part of the national de- 
fense program by the Office of Pro- 
duction Management. 

The present business education 
program for out-of-school NYA 
youth is a temporary one, and will 
likely be abandoned when there is no 
longer a need for it. We certainly 
are unable to predict as to what the 
future may be. Conditions are 
changing most rapidly these days, 
and funds now used for this purpose 
may be diverted into strictly defense 
channels. Already the NYA has re- 
turned approximately $30,000,000 of 
the present fiscal year’s allotment. 
This will mean a 50 per cent reduc- 
tion in the NYA program for the 
remainder of this fiscal year, but that 
should not affect the present NYA 
out-of-school program too much be- 
cause of increased private employ- 
ment of NYA enrollees. 


Many Features of Permanent Value 


Whatever may happen to the pro- 
gram in the future, undoubtedly 
many features now used by this plan 


will be carried into the regular busi- 

ness education program. 
Cooperative part-time classes jn 

business education are becoming 


‘more numerous in regular school 


programs in the nation constantly, 
Frequently the question is asked: 
“Why has business education been 
slow to recognize the value of work 
experience as a necessity to sound 
vocational training?” 

Perhaps the answer is that the 
classroom teacher of shorthand, typ- 
ing, bookkeeping, or office practice 
has looked to the school administrator 
for leadership. The administrator in 
turn has expected the professional 
leadership in business education to 
come from those actually in that field. 
The result, of course, is that prac- 
tically nothing has been done. 

The necessity of bridging the pres- 
ent gap between standards of 
achievement in the school and in 
the business office cannot be em- 
phasized too strongly. Business edu- 
cation should exist to serve the needs 
of business. 

The average employer is interested 
in youth and its problems and is will- 
ing to cooperate in a cooperative 
training program when machinery is 
set up that makes such a program 
possible. 

The present NYA business classes 
are helping to establish a pattern for 
cooperative business training, and 
there is every reason to believe that 
when a definite pattern has been set, 
cooperative business education will 
meet with widespread acceptance in 
our public schools. 


Adapting Typing Instruction to Business Needs 
(Continued from page 22) 


From the typing classes students are 
recommended for training on the 
billing machines, on Dictaphone and 
Ediphone equipment, and on dupli- 
cating machines. 


Measuring Results 


A good test of a program of voca- 
tional training is the student’s success 
on the job. No difficulty is experi- 
enced in placing the Metropolitan 
students in good paying positions 


where they find themselves well ad- 
justed and successful. 

Many firms call the employment 
office of the school whenever there is 
a vacancy in a typing position. Some 
firms accept the school’s recommenda- 
tion of the student’s ability and waive 
the company’s test for prospective 
employees. 

In the final analysis this is the best 
measure of the effectiveness of the 
typewriting training at the Metro- 
politan School of Business. 


ANSWERS TO TYPING QUIZ ON PAGE 12 


. Not unless each part is ordinarily capitalized. 
. Subject, although it is not necessary to use any of them. 


No. On the front in the upper left corner. 
. 0.36. No cipher is needed, however, if the decimal itself begins with a cipher. 
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Vocational Office Practice 
(Continued from page 20) 


The teacher who attempts to pre- 
sent a vocational machines course of 
this nature must know the pieces of 
equipment thoroughly before she un- 
dertakes to handle a class under the 
individual plan. The teacher must 
know her equipment so well that she 
can stand in any spot in her class- 
room and view the operation of all 
the machines by the pupils at the 
same time. This enables her to pre- 
vent tragic damage to machines be- 
cause pupils are not following their 
job sheets. The teacher must also be 
able to make adjustments on the 
equipment when necessary. A teacher 
cannot handle a subject of this na- 
ture unless she is willing to try to 
unlock keys when they become 
locked, or replace paper tape on the 
machines when it is needed, or re- 
place ribbons when they become 
worn. 

The teacher of commercial sub- 
jects who has had previous experi- 
ence in the teaching of shorthand, 
typewriting, business arithmetic, and 
bookkeeping should not find this too 
heavy a task. Unless the teacher 
knows the basic principles of these 
subjects she cannot prepare the re- 
quired lessons and cannot appreciate 


the accomplishment of the pupil, nor 
can she comprehend how much time 
the machine saves. 

The beginning teacher in commer- 
cial education should not tackle the 
job. The teacher who must handle 
the subject should be made to feel 
that she is handling a worth-while 
subject. She must get away from the 
idea that machines require no teach- 
ing and require no previous training 
—they do, She cannot successfully 
train a transcribing machine operator 
unless she knows the principles of 
transcription from having taught 
typewriting and shorthand. Nor can 
she aid her pupils with their punctu- 
ation and English sentence structure 
unless she has taught the basic prin- 
ciples of commercial English. The re- 
markable time-saving features of the 
typewriting bookkeeping machine 
cannot be appreciated without a 
teaching knowledge of bookkeeping. 
She must be ambitious; she must be 
willing to make of her job both a 
vocation and an avocation. 


Placement of Graduates 


A placement bureau is maintained 
for the benefit of the pupils who pur- 
sue the course in vocational office 
practice. When an employer sends in 
a call for an operator of a specific 
machine we usually have a list of 


available trained operators. We do 
not go out to solicit the registration 
of firms who might hire our gradu- 
ates because the city does not furnish 
the means or the time to do field 
work so far as placement is con- 
cerned. However, many of the pupils 
who were graduated within the past 
five years are holding responsible 
positions in business concerns and 
many hold civil service positions 
operating the equipment which they 
learned to use in the classroom. 
Many employers report that the 
operators who were placed in posi- 
tions know their equipment so well 
that the output is amazing, even 
within the first week of employment. 
This should zive us the privilege of 
assuming that we do train pupils who 
are equal to holding jobs in the busi- 
ness world today. 

At the present time, there is a 
demand for operators who are 
trained so that they can step into the 
job and operate a piece of equipment. 
No firm wishes to spend time training 
a new employee on the job. Business- 
men seem to feel that since they are 
paying for service, they should re- 
ceive service from the very beginning 
of the employment period. The time 
is past when a period of apprentice- 
ship is expected of all beginners in 
business, especially in clerical jobs. 


Have you tried the new 
Super-Speed L C Smith? The 
day to day reports we receive 
from concerns all over America 
point to one fact. The LC Smith 
offers more in the way of speed, 
easy Operation and economy 


than any other typewriter. 


Write us today for free helpful booklet 
“Tips to Typists” 


L C Smith & Corona Typewriters Inc - Syracuse, New York 
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Conducted by 
Clifford Ettinger 


William Howard Taft High School 
Bronx, New York 


Typing Film 
Two reels, 16 mm. silent 


Produced and 

Distributed by: 
Curriculum Center for Business 
Education 
Howard E. Whelan, Chairman 
John Hay High School 
2075 East 107th Street 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Grade placement: Any time after the 
pupils have become familiar with the 
keyboard. 


Running time: 31 minutes. 
Rental: $3.50 for two days use. 
Transportation: Extra both ways. 


Summary 


This film, which will be screened 
and evaluated at a later date, should 
prove to be very interesting. It was 
produced under the direction of four 
business education teachers: Howard 
E. Whelan, Margaret L. Day, Flor- 
ence M. Prenkshat and Anthony L. 
Cope. Within the knowledge of this 
writer this is the first film in any 
field to be used in direct skill build- 
ing procedures by having pupils 
practise the skills under considera- 
tion while the film is being projected. 
This pioneering method will prob- 
ably prove to be so efficient that it 
will be used not only in many busi- 
ness education applications but also 
extended to many other fields in- 
volving manipulative skills. 

Before the film is shown the fol- 
lowing points should be emphasized : 
proper position of the body, proper 
position of hands and wrists, the im- 
portance of correct foot position, 
head erect, eyes on copy. The fol- 
lowing techniques should be prac- 
ticed for several days before the film 
is shown: insertion of paper, chang- 
ing paper, proper use of shift key, 
carriage throw, rapid stroking tech- 
nique. The pupils should memorize 
and practice: “‘There are many 
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things to be considered when learning 
to listen”: and, reach, home, down, 
home, reach, down, reach. During the 
presentation of Part I the pupils lock 
the machine at the right hand margin 
and stroke the drills shown on the 
screen in unison with the demonstra- 
tor, a tenth year student. In Part II 
presented the second day, the pupils 
type with the demonstrator. They 
practice the use of the shift key, 
rhythmic writing, turning and chang- 
ing the paper and the development 
of a rapid staccato stroking tech- 
nique. In closing this brief summary 
it should be noted that the film is ac- 
companied by an excellent set of in- 
structions for the teacher, including 
the special drills used in the film. 


Defense Films 


Because some business educators 
may now be responsible for the vis- 
ual program in their schools the fol- 
lowing list of defense films is given: 
Defense for America, 16 and 35 mm 
sound only, free, 10 minutes, Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, 
14 W. 49 St., New York City. From 
the Y.M.C.A. Motion Picture Bu- 
reau, 347 Madison Ave., New York 
City: Fighting the Fire Bomb, 2 
reels, 16 sound, $3.00; The Warning, 
3 reels, Stop That Fire, % reel, $1. 
From the British Library of Infor- 
mation, Rockefeller Center, New 
York City ; London Fire Raids, Stop 
That Fire, War and Order, Goofer 
Trouble, Mr. Proudfoot Shows A 
Light, Neighbors Under Fire, Liv- 
ing With Strangers, Women’s 
Volunteer Services, Wartime Fac- 
tory, Health In War, They Also 
Serve, Tomorrow Is Theirs. Among 
distributors handling selections of 
British films are: Bell & Howell, 
1801 Larchmont Ave., Chicago; 
Walter O. Gutlohn, 35 W. 45 
St., New York City; Princeton Film 
Center, 410 Nassau St., Princeton, 
New Jersey; Non- Theatrical Pic- 
tures Corp., 165 W. 46 St., New 


York City. From Erpi Classroom 
Films, 1841 Broadway, New York 
City, the following may be pur- 
chased: Eyes and Their Care, First 
Aid, Home Nursing, Body Defenses 
Against Disease, Foods and Nutri- 
tion, Theory of Flight, Problems of 
Flight, The Weather. The Office of 
Education has participated in the 
production of some fifty reels deal- 
ing with shipbuilding and machine 
operation techniques. These are 16- 
mm. sound instructional films of 
great excellence. They may be pur- 
chased for as little as 2.2 cents per 
foot from Castle Films, Radio City, 
New York City. The Society For 
Visual Education, 64 E. Lake St, 
Chicago has an excellent and com- 
prehensive series of filmstrips for the 
training of automobile mechanics. 


Miscellany 


The following visual aids may be 
secured from the National Industrial 
Council, 14 West 48th St., New York 
City: America, Yesterday, Today and 
Tomorrow; Frontiers of the Future; 
America Marching On; Men and 
Machines; Your Town. Some of this 
material is available as motion pic- 
tures, some as filmstrips, some as lan- 
tern slides. Write for a catalog. 

The Gregg Publishing Co., 270 
Madison Ave., New York City sells 
three twelve-inch secretarial training 
records at $2.00 each: Applying for 
a Secretarial Position; The Secretary 
at Work and the Secretary Receives 
Callers; The Secretary at the Tele- 
phone. 

The American Film Center has 
recommended: Finding Your Life- 
Work; Frontiers of the Future; Ma- 
chine: Master or Slave; Men and 
Jobs; Millions of Us (Unemploy- 


“ment 1936); Night Mail; Science m 


Business; Valley Town; Youth Gets 
a Break; Youth, Jobs and Defense. 
In addition to the above, teachers of 
economic geography and merchandis- 
ing will find many other useful films 
listed. 

There is an excellent directory of 
film sources published by Victor Ani- 
matograph Corp., Davenport, Iowa 
for 50 cents. 

In Life magazine for March 2, 
1942, the Royal Typewriter Com- 
pany has an excellent ad on methods 
of caring for typewriters to preserve 
their life. Cut it out, mount it and 
project it with your opaque projector 
for all your classes to read. 

The Co-Operative League of the 
U. S., 167 West 12th Street, New 
York City has a new 27 minute, 16 
mm sound film Here is Tomorrow, 
rental $3.75. It traces the develop- 
ment of producers and consumers C0- 
operatives in the U. S. 
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Why the ELECTROMATIC 


solve Student Placement Problems 


Place your students in preferred posi- 
tions by training them on the Electro- 
matic. The Electromatic is the world’s 
fastest typewriter—the machine on 
which 11 new world championships 
were established during 1941. 

The IBM Electromatic Typewriter is 
all electric! The entire key board and 
carriage return are operated by a feather- 
light touch. Operators develop a swift 
typing rhythm which reduces fatigue 
and results in more work and better 


11 WORLD’S RECORDS 


During the Commercial Schools Contests in Chicago, June, 
1941, operators of IBM Electromatic Typewriters established 
11 new world’s records including the World’s Professional and 
the World’s Amateur Championships. In addition, Electro- 
matic Operators won 70% of the first three places in the 


high school, business college, and university events. 


work—1in less time. 

In speed and in quality performance, 
Electromatic operators have established 
new world typing standards. Let us tell 
you more concerning the many advan- 
tages which this modern machine can 
offer your school. For detailed informa- 
tion address our general offices, 590 
Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


YOU ARE INVITED TO VISIT OUR EXHIBIT AT THE E.C.T.A. CONVENTION 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
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Just Published 
Office Management 


REVISED EDITION 


By George M. Darlington, Associate Professor 
of Accounting, University of Nebraska 


HIS office text, revised and expanded, meets a spe- 

cific need for a work making more éffective the 
studying of the principles of office management, as dis- 
tinguished from encyclopedic treatment of details. 


A Compact Course Dealing Primarily with Principles. 
Written from the standpoint of the office manager rather than 
that of the office worker, it is essentially a volume of principles. 
While it establishes considerable familiarity with the working 
conditions that must be taken into practical account, its aim 
principally is to inculcate an impersonal, scientific attitude to- 
ward office problems. 

This compact approach to the study of office problems has 
been proved by the success of the earlier edition of this work, 
which has been used in schools desiring to cover the subject in 
a short but effective course. 

Includes All Latest Developments. In this revised edition 
there are many changes which represent material improvements. 
There is new material on the psychological environment and 
standardization, the office efficiency audit, fluorescent lighting, 
radio intercommunication systems, plastic furniture, air condi- 
tioning, wage methods and similar subjects characteristic of the 
best practice today. 

Also new material and illustrations of equipment, forms. office 
layouts, manuals, aptitude tests, etc. Problem material is for the 
most part short, stressing just one factor, rather than the com- 
nlex sort, and illustrating actual situations lifted from the office. 
The current demand for shorter, more intensive courses mekes 
this book all the more useful at this time. 267 pages, $2.50. 


Commercial Credit and 
Collection Practice 


By Watrous H. I-ons, Ph.D., Associate Professor 
of Banking and Finance, University of Texas 


UST issued—a last-word treatment, with special em- 

phasis first upon analysis as the key to the solution 
of credit and collection problems, and second, the 
carrying of that analysis through to a specific practi- 
cal decision. 


To achieve the first purpose, the author presents clearly the 
fundamentals of credit; the factors which affect the credit risk; 
the types of credit transactions; the sources of credit informa- 
tion; the organization of bank, mercantile, and retail credit de- 
partments; problems of credit control; collection procedure: 
and the various legal rights and remedies of the creditor. 


To achieve the second, the analytical processes involved in 
the acceptance of credit are explained by carrying through step- 
by-step analyses of such important credit data as financial state- 
ments, credit interchange reports, mercantile agency reports. 
and local credit bureau reports. 605 pages, $4.50. 


and hypothetical cases planned to il- 


Problem Material: A separate book 
lustrate methods of analysis. Most ex- 


of over 100 problems, skilfully se- 
lected to develop the student's ability tensive collection of problems avail- 
to apply his principles to practical able in the field. 94 pages. Sunvlied 
fact situations. They consist both of with textbook without additional 
actual data from businesses and banks, charge. 


Examination copies of above texts available on request to teachers 
of above courses and to supervisors. 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY, Publishers 
15 E. 26th Street New York 


Just Published- 


INTRODUCTION TO 
MODERN RETAILING 


By NORRIS A. BRISCO, Dean of New York University 
School of Retailing; and LEON ARNOWIITT, First Assist. 
ant, Head of Department of Accounting and Merchandis. 
ing, Newtown High School, New York City. 


A well balanced, easy-to-read text by recog: 
nized authorities. 


INTRODUCTION TO MODERN RETAILING 
meets the urgent needs resulting from recent 
important changes in retailing procedure. It 
takes into account, too, the special teaching 
problems growing out of the increasing popu- 
larity of retailing as a subject for study by high 
school, college, and adult groups in distributive 
education under the George-Deen Act. 


Send for full information. 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 


70 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 


Turse-Durost 


SHORTHAND 
ACHIEVEMENT TEST 


Ready early in April 


A measure of shorthand achievement, in- 
cluding language, shorthand principles, 
and shorthand penmanship, which is easily 
administered and scored. Validity estab- 
lished by a controlled experiment. Per- 
centile norms for end of first and second 
years based on data from 28 communities. 


Also by Paul L. Turse 


TURSE SHORTHAND 
APTITUDE TEST 


Torld Book Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
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A WAR POLICY FOR THE SCHOOLS 


In a recently published pamphlet entitled 
A War Policy for American Schools the 
Educational Policies Commission issued 
alist of educational activities which, with- 
out abandoning essential services, should 
be given immediate priority in time, at- 
tention, personnel and funds over all 
other activities. Included in these “prior- 
ities” are: 

Training workers for war industries 

and services 

Producing goods and services needed 

for the war 

Conserving materials by prudent con- 

sumption and salvage 

Helping to raise funds to finance the 

war 

Increasing effective man power by cor- 

recting educational deficiencies 

Promoting health and physical efficiency 

Protecting school children and prop- 

erty against attack 

Protecting the ideals of democracy 

against war hazards 

Teaching the issues, aims, and progress 

of the war and the peace 

Sustaining the morale of children and 

adults 

Maintaining intelligent loyalty to Amer- 

ican democracy. 

In addition, the Commission recom- 
mended the following important general 
policies: 

Adult education has become a central 
rather than a marginal responsibility for 
“the major decisions of eaktic policy are 
being made by adults.” 

The supply of competent teachers should 
be maintained. Increments should “be 
added in order that the economic handi- 
cap of teaching may not be made even 
worse in this period of rising prices.” 
The Commission holds that greater fed- 
eral support of elementary and secondary 
education should be provided. 

Education should be articulated with 
Selective Service and war industries and 
educational agencies should make a special 
effort to render advisory service to all 
young people, in school and out of school 
alike so that each youth may reach de- 
cisions which will ultimately result in the 
most efficient use of his activities to the 
nation’s man power. 

Since “success in modern war requires 
complete and efficient use of the nation’s 
total man power” and since “much of the 
effectiveness of the Selective Service Sys- 
tem is . . . determined by the decisions 
and choices made by young men before 
they reach the age of twenty” the Com- 
mission “recommends that educational 
agencies make a special effort to render 
advisory service to all young People, in 
school and out of school alike.” 

In counseling youth with reference to 
employment in the war industries: “There 
Is at present no indication of necessity to 
reduce the standard total amount or 
length of public-school education. It is 
better . . . to adjust academic calendars 
and class schedules to the war emergency. 
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T’ is can be accomplished by intensifying 
and accelerating the secondary school op- 
portunities . . . Students . . . who are 
capable of becoming skilled workers 
should be cautioned against early with- 
drawal from school to accept ‘one-skill’ 
jobs. . . . Youth in trade and industrial 
schools will ordinarily better serve their 
country by getting a broad and thorough 
vecational education which will aid them 
to move rapidly up the occupational scale 
to the skilled positions.” 

In counseling youth with reference to 
continuing their education “efforts should 
be made to conserve superior intellectual 
and other abilities for national service in 
scicntific research and leadership.” 

The Commission recommends that “a 
reserve category of essential men to con- 
stitute approximately 10 per cent of each 
age group from seventeen to nineteen, in- 
clusive” be set up—certified by competent 
authority, perhaps the high-school prin- 
cipal, as to health, intellectual promise, 
general ability, and other special character- 
istics. Special boards in each state would 
allocate these men as needed to the army 
or navy, to schools and colleges for fur- 
ther training, to officers’ training corps. 
or for commissions. Federal funds should 
finance whatever further education is de- 
cided upon for these men. 

Recognizing that many new voluntary 
organizations seeking to further the war 
effort will spring up and will seek to work 
through the schools the Commission be- 
lieves that the burden of proof should 
rest on these agencies to show “(a) that 
the matter on which school cooperation 
is sought is of paramount importance at 
this time, (b) that no existing agency or 
program is meeting the need, and (c) that 
no existing agency or program is capable 
of meeting the need.” 

Concerning ‘ ‘federal leadership, support, 
and coordination,” the Commission “be- 
lieves that the schools of America are 
able to achieve necessary unity and direc- 
tion of purpose without governmental 
compulsion. The process will be greatly 
facilitated if there is (a) a single strong 
agency in the federal government to which 
the schools can turn for reliable informa- 
tion and guidance ... (b) federal finan- 
cial support for meeting educational needs 
which are national in scope and beyond 
the powers of the states to meet unaided; 
and (c) clear assignment of functions to 
various federal, state, and local agencies 
so as to avoid duplicating or conflicting 
efforts.” 

It is doubtful whether high-school stu- 
dents should register as individuals at the 
local defense volunteer offices. Schools 
should “plan the war activities which they 
can carry on within the school program 
and during the out-of-school hours avail- 
able for school activities’ and register 
these projects at the local volunteer office. 

ithe com-lecs pamphlet is available at 
10 cents a copy from the Educational oi 
icies Commission, 1201—16th Street, 
W., Washington, D. C. 


New Federal Aid Bill 


A new federal aid for education bull, 
calling for an appropriation of $300,000,- 
000 per year, has been introduced in the 
U. S. Senate by the Honorable Elbert D. 
Thomas of Utah and the Honorable Lis- 
ter Hill of Alabama. Final plans for this 
new bill were developed at a meeting of 
the Executive Committee of the NEA 
Legislative Commission in cooperation 
with representatives of other national 
agencies interested in federal aid for edu- 
cation. It was expected that a companion 
bill would be introduced simultaneously 
in the House. 

The funds requested in the bill would 
be spent for general aid for public ele- 
mentary and secondary schools through 
the fourteenth year. The money would 
be allocated to the states on the basis 
of the total number of children five to 
seventeen years of age and the amount of 
personal net income in each state, thus 
providing for allotments to the states in 
proportion to their needs and ability. The 
funds are to be expended through public 
agencies under public control. 

The major purpose of this legislation is 
to substantially lessen inequality of educa- 
tional opportunity within and among the 
states. Each state will develop its own 
plan for equalizing educational opportun- 
ity within its borders. The bill provides 
that minority groups, in states where sepa- 
rate schools are maintained, will receive 
their full share of the funds in propor- 
tion to their numbers and without any re- 
duction in the proportion of funds which 
they have been receiving from state and 
local sources. 

° 


Educators’ Role in Defense 


Federal Security Administrator Paul V. 
McNutt has announced a plan whereby 
hundreds of thousands of teachers, edu- 
cational leaders, and citizen volunteers can 
participate in national defense. He has 
issued a call for volunteers to the School 
and College Civilian Mora'e Servi © to be 
developed by the U. S, Office of Educa- 
tion. In shaping plans for recruiting vol- 
unteers the Office of Education is cooper- 
ating with the Office of Civilian Defense. 

Copies of a manual on How to Par- 
ticipate are being mailed out to 1,700 col- 
lege presidents, 18,000 superintendents of 
schools, 26,000 high school principals, 
9,000 librarians, and ‘:numerous civic 
groups. 


English Teachers in Wartime 


Dr. John J. DeBoer, president of the 
National Council of Teachers of English, 
has just announced the publication of two 
important documents indicating the role 
of American teachers of English in war- 
time. 

These documents are (1) Pamphlet 
publication No. 3, Basic Aims for English 
Instruction, price 10 cents, and (2) a 
leaflet, The Role of the English Teacher 
in Wartime. These publications should be 
of interest to all educators and of es- 
pecial interest in the field of business edu- 
cation to teachers of business English and 
of shorthand, who look for opportunities 
to put into practice the principles of 
English in the teaching of their classes. 

The pamphlets are available by writing 
to the National Council of Teachers of 
English, 211 West 68 Street, Chicago, 
Illinois. 
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SUMMER SCHOOLS 


SHORTHAND 
REPORTING 
SCHOOL 


The Shorthand Reporting School of the Detroit 
Commercial College specializes in training 
graduates of high schools and colleges for pro- 
fessional shorthand reporting and the highest 
type of secretarial practice. 


Teachers whose students are interested in going 
June 29 to August 7 to the top in shorthand and typewriting are in- 
Write for special bulletin 7 vited to write for the shorthand and typewriting 


HAMSTRONG COLLEGE re 


Tn 


1942 TEACHER PROBLEMS 


Already high school and college teachers are 
clamoring for help as to how they can accelerate 
their training to meet the crying need of the hour— 
business, industrial and governmental executives al- 
most frantic in their search of an adequately trained 
personnel. 

Teachers experienced in giving intensive courses 
—teachers distinguished nationally for their contribu- 
tion to business education will guide and inspire 


you. 

A two-day conference on “The Challenges of Busi- 
ness Education” along with a rich program will pro- 
vide for professional advancement and relaxation 
in a stimulating environment. 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


GREGG TEACHERS 
SUMMER SESSION 


July 6 to August 14 


DETROIT COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY, OCT. 30, 1941 


Shorthand Reporting students (standing in center aisle, 
notebooks in hand), giving demonstrations in professional 
shorthand reporting. 


SCHOOL OF METHODS 
June 29 to July 30 


High school and college teachers of shorthand 
and typewriting, from eleven states, have at- 
tended the Summer School for Teachers, featur- 
ing methods and secretarial practice. This Divi- 
sion of the College is directed by Lola Maclean, 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE of BUSINESS President, 1937-38, NEA Department of Business 
lowa’s largest and most distinguished school of business. Education, and Educational Director of the Col- 


Summer term starts June 1 and 8. Special courses for com- . 
mercial teachers. Strong employment department. lege. Syllabus on request 
The picture of the 1941 graduating class will be sent to you zs ‘ 
upon request. Write today for information. Address Detroit Commercial College 
E. O. Fenton, President 


Methods courses in secretarial and ac- 
counting subjects. Also skill develop- 
ment in shorthand and _typewriting. 
Outstanding faculty. During the last 
two summers, teachers attended from 
every state in the Union and Canada. 


Write today for Teachers’ Bulletin 


John Robert Gregg, S.C.D., President 
Paul M. Pair, M.A., Director 


The GREGG COLLEGE 


6 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Book Building, Detroit, Michigan 

AMERICAN INSTITUTE of BUSINESS 
Des Moines, lowa Graduation in Liberal Arts is required 
(Fully Accredited) for Commercial Teacher-Training 


If You Are A Director of a Summer School 
you can look to 


THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 


for your contact with teachers who will study business 
teacher training subjects next summer. 


HAVE YOUR ANNOUNCEMENT APPEAR 
IN THE APRIL, MAY AND JUNE ISSUES. 


THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
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SUMMER SCHOOLS 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY SUMMER SESSION 
July 6—August 15, 1942 


Professional Courses for Commercial Teachers 


Commercial Education in Begg = «J Schools: Theories and Practices; Com- 
mercial Education in Secondary Schools: Curriculum Construction; Consumer 
Problems; Teaching Elementary Bookkeeping; Teaching the Social-Business 
Subjects; Teaching Business Mathematics in Junior and Senior High Schools; 
Teaching Elementary Gregg Shi 
and Transcription; Teaching S$ 
ing: Demonstration Class in B 
Office Practice Laboratory; 


New Professional Courses 
Aptitude Testing in Business Education; Problems in Commercial Education, 
+ = on individual problems of teaching, administration or curriculum 
maki 
Graduate credit carried by majority of above courses. 
Subject Matter Courses 


Accounting; Advertising; Commercial Law; Economics; English; Geograph: 
Management; Mathematics; Salesmanship; Shorthand, and 


Annual Joint Harvard-Boston University Conference on 
Commercial Education—July 30, 1942. 


For Bulletin and Information, Address: 


ATLEE L. PERCY, Director 


688 Boylston Street Boston, Massachusetts 


STUDY, VACATION AND ATTEND. 
BUSINESS SECTION OF N.E.A. 
IN MILE-HIGH DENVER 


THE GATEWAY TO THE ROCKIES 


Graduate and _ under- 
courses in any field of commerce 


Bachelor of Science in mamas 
Degree 


instructors of national 
Busines Education Conference, 
Master of Science in Comm Short two. 


Degree—with or without thesis National Education Association— 
Recreational and Industrial trips Business Section—June 28-July 2 


Two Terms: June 15-July 17; July 20-August 21 


For additional mpormation, 


CECIL PUCKETT, Derecdor of Summer School 


SCHOOL COMMERCE, UNIVERSITY DENVER 


DENVER COLOR A 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
June 26 to September 12 


Technical and Professional Courses leading to 
Certificates and Degrees 


Business Administration 
Courses in Education, Business and Secretarial Studies 


DREXEL INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
Philadelphia 


UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


1942 Summer Courses in Commercial Education 


Regular session: June 29-August 7. Also Short Courses 
For information and bulletins, address the Director 


TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE 
STENOTYPE TEACHERS WANTED 


There is an urgent demand for more Stenotype teachers. 
To help prepare new teachers and to help present 
teachers brush up on latest methods, we will conduct 
a Summer Institute. 
July 6-31 

This offers to private business school, high school and 
vocational school teachers, and to qualified Stenctypists, 
an unusual opportunity to enter this growing field. 
Free placement service to qualified people. 


Full details—fees, enrollment qualifications, schedule of 
the Institute—will be sent gladly and without obligation. 


The STENOTYPE COMPANY 


4101 S. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Ill. 


The original and established shorthand machine. 


RIDER COLLEGE SUMMER SESSION 


Eight Weeks—Tuesday, June 16 to Friday, August 14 


Courses in Education and Commerce leading to various degrees will be 
offered to teachers and regular students in the 1942 Summer Session. Special 
normal courses in Stenotypy and Stenograph. Reasonable expenses, small 
classes. Independent study under expert guidance. Many recreational oppor- 
tunities. Regular faculty of competent and experienced teachers assisted by 
Commercial specialists. Courses in Commercial Education, Accounting, Busi- 
ness Administration, Journalism, Finance, and related fields. Attractive 
courses in cemmercial teaching methods and Visual Education. Send credits 
at once for evaluation. 


Write for Summer School Bulletin and General Information. 


Address Director of Summer Session, Rider College, 
Trenton, New Jersey 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 
1942 Summer Sessions in Business Education 


Principles one Problems in Commercial Education, Research in Business Edu- 
cation, Methods and Materials in Teaching Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Type- 

and Business Office Organization and Management, Busi- 

ness Law, Stock Exchan , Finance, Retailing, Mar- 

keting, and Economics. oe Graduate Level. 

Note: In addition there are tie qonatee portage of the Colleges of Business 

Administration, Education, and Liberal 


Registration: July 6 and August 17, 1942. 
GEORGE R. TILFORD, 101 SLOCUM HALL 
Sy Uni ity, Syracuse, N. Y. 


If You Are A Teacher of Business Subjects, 
somewhat bewildered by the array of topics presented 
in summer school curricula, you will find in 

THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
a guide to the worth-while things that summer schools 
are offering. Succeeding issues will contain further 
useful information concerning Summer Schools. 
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President Vice-President 
Hamden L, Forkner P. O. Selby 
Teachers College, Columbia University State Teachers College 
New York, Kirksville, Missouri 


OFFICERS OF THE COUNCIL 


| 


Secretary Treasurer 
Helen Reynolds A, O. Colvin 
New York niversity Colorado piste College of 
New York, Greeley, Colorad 


PURPOSE OF THE COUNCIL 


To provide a means for obtaining from the many associations of business teachers, definite, authoritative, and unified thought 


and action on questions of national policy affecting business education; to study methods by which business education can contribute 
most effectively to the total education program; to provide machinery for the expression of the will of business teachers throughout 
the country on issues of major importance in their field; and to codperate with other groups of educators on projects involving busi- 


ness education. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCIAL COLLEGES 
President: Ben H. Henthorn, Kansas City College of Commerce, Kan:as 
City, Missouri 
Executive-Secretary: 
ton, Iowa 
ARIZONA BUSINESS EDUCATORS ASSOCIATION 
President: C. J. Newnam, Phoenix Junior College, Fhoenix, Arizona 
Secretary-Treasurer: Elsie H. Deaver, No. KFhoenix High School, 
Phoenix, Arizona 
BUSINESS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION OF THE STATE OF N., Y. 
President: Prentiss Carnell, Jr., Albany Business College, Albany, New 


C. W. Woodward, College of Commerce, Burling- 


ork. 
Secretary: William Robert Wood, The Secretarial School, Poughkeepsie, 
ew Yor 
Treasurer: Arthur Backensto, Troy Business College, Troy, New York 
CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATION OF PRIVATE BUSINESS SCHOOLS 
President: O. M. Paine, 1113 Sutter Street, San Francisco, California 


CHICAGO AREA BUSINESS EDUCATION DIRECTORS ASSOC. 
E. W. Brooks, Proviso Township High Schcol, Ma; wooed, 
inois. 


COLORADO EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
President: Lulu M. King, West High School, Denver, Colorado 
Secretary: Budd Pitchford, 320 Vivian Street, Denver, Colorado 
Treasurer: Cecil Puckett, University of Denver, Denver, Colorado 


COMMERCIAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION OF NEW YORK CITY 
AND VICINITY 
President: Abraham Deutsch, Jamaica High School, Jamaica, New York 
Secretary: Margaret O'Callaghan, Junior High School 30, Bronx, New 


York 
Treasurer: George Williams, Walton High School, Bronx, New York 


COMMERCIAL SUPERVISORY AND RESEARCH CLUB OF 
GREATER CLEVELAND 
(No permanent presiding officers) 
—— Mrs. Willia Brownfield, Glenville High School, Cleveland, 
io 
CONNECTICUT BUSINESS EDUCATORS ASSOCIATION 
President: Mabel Marr, Bassick High School, Bridgeport, Connecticut 
Secretary: Elaine Cooper, Bassick High School, Bridgeport, Connecticut 
Treasurer: Robert O. White, Middletown Business Institute, Middle- 
town, Connecticut 


DELAWARE COMMERCIAL TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 
President: Allen Ware, P. S. DuPont High School, Wilmington, 


Delaware 
Secretary-Treasurer: Mrs. Madeline Bauer, Senior High School, Wil- 


mington, Delaware 
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MEMBER ASSOCIATIONS AND THEIR OFFICERS 
1941-42 


DELTA PI EPSILON 
President: D, D. Lessenberry, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, 


Pennsylvania 
Secretary: Mrs. Ruth Williams, Oklahoma A. & M. College, Stillwater, 


klahoma 
Treasurer: James M. Thompson, Eastern Illinois State Teachers Col- 
lege, Charleston, Illinois 


EASTERN COMMERCIAL TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
President: Sadie L. Ziegler, Rider College, Trenton, New Jersey 
wee Raymond C. Goodfellow, Board of Education, Newark, New 
ersey 
Treasurer: P. M. Heiges, Central Commercial and Technical High 
School, Newark, New Jersey 


EASTERN KANSAS BUSINESS TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
President: R. R. Pickett, Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia, 


Kansas 
Secretary-Treasurer: Lelia M. Barber, Senior High School, 


ansas 


FLORIDA EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, DEPT. OF BUSINESS 
EDUCATION 
President: Kermit Farris, Leon High School, Tallahassee. Florida 
Secretary: Juanita Hilty, Bartow High School, Bartow, Florida 


Manhattan, 


GAMMA RHO TAU 
President: James A. Moore, So. Gate High School, Los Angeles, 
California 


Secretary-Treasurer: George R. Tilford, Syracuse University, Syracuse, 
New York 
HIGH at COMMERCIAL TEACHERS ASSOCIATION OF 
NEW JERSE 
A. Shultz, Camden High School, Camden, New 
ersey 
— Ann K. Scholl, Neptune High School, Ocean Grove, New 
ersey 


Treasurer: Ward B. Gedney, Central High School, Trenton, New Jersey 


ILLINOIS BUSINESS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
President: David E. Johnson, New Trier High School, Winnetka, 


Illinois 
ee: C. B. Carey, Jones Commercial High School, Chicago, 
inois 
Teepeeer: Kathryn Judkins, Illinois Institute of Technology, Chicago, 
inois 


ILLINOIS STATE COMMERCIAL TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


President: Walter A. Kumpf, Elgin High School, Elgin, Illinois 

Secretary: Frances Choyce, High School, Bement, Illinois 

ier Mary Webb, Illinois State Teachers College, Normal, 
inois 
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INDIANA BUSINESS EDUCATORS’ CLUB 
President: C. A. Murray, School of Education, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana 
Secretary: Mrs. William G. Bray, School of Business Administration, 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana 


10WA COMMERCIAL TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
President: Robert Thistlethwaite, Thomas Jefferson High School, 
Council Bluffs, Iowa 
Secretary-Treasurer: Grace Schroeder, Thomas Jefferson High School, 
Council Bluffs, Iowa 


KANSAS STATE COMMERCIAL TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
President: I. J. Kloster, St. John’s College, Winfield, Kansas 
Louise Schmidlapp, Belleville High School, Belle- 
ville, Kansas 


KENTUCKY BUSINESS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
President: R. W. Jennings, Morehead State Teachers College, More- 
head, Kentucky ; 
Secretary: Mrs. Charles Murphy, Girls High School, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky 
Treasurer: L. C. Fowler, Murray State Teachers College, Murray, 
Kentucky 


LOUISIANA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION, COMMERCIAL SECTION 
President: N. B. Morrison, Louisiana State Normal School, Natchi- 
tuches, Louisiana ie 
Secretary: H. W. Wright, 418 Florida Street, Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
Treasurer: Gertrude Fridge, Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


MAINE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION, COMMERCIAL SECTION 


President: Leonard C. Page, High School, Presque Isle, Maine 
Secretary: Ruth Ella Perry, Gardiner, Maine 


MICHIGAN COMMERCIAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
President: John Cooper, Northern High School, Flint, Michigan 
Secretary-Treasurer: Kate Sibley, Hamtramck High School, Ham- 
tramck, Michigan 


MINNESOTA STATE BUSINESS EDUCATOR’S ASSOCIATION 
Secretary-Treasurer: J. V. Porter, Roosevelt High School, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 


MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION, DEPARTMENT OF 
COMMERCIAL TRAINING 
President:: Douglas Linville, Lafayette High School, St. Joseph, 
Missouri 
Secretary-Treasurer: Merea Williams, University of Missouri, Columbia, 
Missouri 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATIOY OF BUSINESS TEACHER-TRAINING 
INSTITUTIONS 
President: Paul O. Selby, Kirksville State Teachers College, Kirksville, 
Missouri 
Secretary: H. M. Doutt, University of Akron, Akron, Ohio 
Treasurer: W. A. Larimer, No. Texas State Teachers College, Denton, 
Texas 


NATIONAL BUSINESS TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
President: Paul S. Lomax. New York University, New York, New York 
Secretary: J. Murray Hill, Bowling Green College of Commerce, 
Bowling Green, Kentucky ; 
Treasurer: Karl Maukert, Duffs-Iron City College, Pittsburgh, 


Pennsylvania 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, DEPARTMENT OF 
BUSINESS EDUCATION 
President: H. P. Guy, University of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky 
Secretary: Earl P. Strong, Department of Business Education, Washing- 


ton, D. C. 
Treasurer: Harold T. Hamlen, Morristown High School, Morristown, 


New Jersey 


NEBRASKA STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION, DISTRICT I, 
COMMERCIAL SECTION 

President: Evelyn D. Ripa. High School, Wilber, Nebraska 

Secretary: Erma Taylor, Lincoln, Nebraska 


NEW ENGLAND HIGH SCHOOL COMMERCIAL TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION 
President: Bruce Jeffery, B. F. Brown Junior High School, Fitchburg, 


Massachusetts 
Secretary: William O. Holden, 46 Gooding Street, Pawtucket, Rhode 


Island 
Treasurer: W. Ray Burke, Arlington High School, Arlington, Massa- 


chusetts 


NEW ORLEANS COUNCIL OF TYPEWRITING TEACHERS 
President: Beulah Levy, Joseph Kohn High School, New Orleans, 
uisiana 
Secretary: Cecil C. Carver, Maybin School for Graduates, New Orleans, 
Louisiana 


NEW YORK STATE VOCATIONAL AND PRACTICAL AR 
ASSOCIATION, COMMERCIAL SECTION ig 
Vice-President: Christopher M. Ryan, Central Commercial High School, 
New York, New York 


NORTH DAKOTA EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, COMMERCIAL 
SECTION 
re: Mrs. Clifford Froehlich, Central High School, Fargo, North 
akota 
Secretary: Helen McConnell, Cando, North Dakota 
Treasurer: Alice J. Johnson, Crosby, North Dakota 


NORTHEASTERN OHIO TEACHERS ASSOCIATION, COMMERCIAL 
SECTION 


Chairman; E. P. Shilladay. Glenville High School, Cleveland, Ohio 
Secretary: Goldie Strawn, Rocky River High School, Rocky River, Ohio 


OHIO COMMERCIAL TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
President: Gale Watts, Portsmouth High School, Portsmouth, Ohio 


Secretary-Treasurer: Norma Richter, Indianola Junior High School, 
Columbus, Ohio 


OKLAHOMA COMMERCIAL TEACHERS FEDERATION 
President: Raymond R. White, Oklahoma University, Norman, Okla- 


homa 
Secretary-Treasurer: Mrs. J. D. Masters, Oklahoma Baptist University, 
Shawnee, Oklahoma 


PENNSYLVANIA BUSINESS EDUCATORS’ ASSOCIATION 
President: William J. Hamilton, Upper Darby High School, Upper 
Darby, Penns lvania 
Secretary: Elizabeth G. Railing, John Harris High School, Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania 
Treasurer: Clarissa Hills, Johnstown High School, Johnstown, Pennsyl- 
vania 


PHILADELPHIA BUSINESS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
President: Catherine C. O’Malley, Furness Junior H. S., 3rd and Mifflin 
Streets, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
Vice-President and Secretary: David F. Luithlen. Frankford Senior 
H. S., Oxford Ave., and Harrison Sts., Philadelnhia. Pennsylvania 
Treasurer: Clarence A. Wesp, Northeast Senior H. S., 8th Street 
and Lehigh Ave., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


PI OMEGA PI 
President: Lloyd V. Douglas, Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, 


owa 

Secretary: Dr. EG. Blackstone, University of Southern California, 
Los Angeles, California 

Treasurer: J. Roy Wells, Sam Houstcn State Teachers College, Hunts- 
ville, Texas 


ROCHESTER BUSINESS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
igs ag Frank J. Schantz, John Marshall High School, Rochester, 
New Yor 
Secretary: Ann Dorrell, Jefferson High School, Rochester, New York 
Treasurer: William J. Beahon, West High School, Rochester, New York 


SOUTH DAKOTA COMMERCIAL TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
President: Lowell A. Decker, High School, Rapid City, South Dakota 
Secretary: Harold Smith, Spearfish, South Dakota 
Treasurer: William H. Zick, Aberdeen, South Dakota 


SOUTHERN BUSINESS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
President: M. O. Kirkpatrick, Cecil’s Business College, Asheville, North 
Carolina 
Secretary: Max Houtcheus, Eastern State Teachers College, Richmond, 
Kentucky 
Treasurer: Dr. H. M. Norton, Louisiana State University, Baton 
Rouge, Lousiana. 


TRI-STATE COMMERCIAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
President: D. D. Lessenberry, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania 
Secretary: Ethel Farrell, State Teachers College, Indiana, Pennsylvania 
Treasurer: Robert L. Fawcett, Peabody High School, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania 


WISCONSIN BUSINESS SCHOOLS ASSOCIATION 
President: W. W. Dale, Janesville Business College, Janesville, Wis- 
consin 


NATIONAL CLERICAL ABILITY TESTS 
April 30 — May 2, 1942 
(If these dates are impossible, specialt arrangements for cthers may be made.) 
Keep Your Standards Up and Rising 


Your students should take these tests. They can if they wish it. Write to the Joint Committee on Tests, 13 Kirkland Street, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, for free Bulletin No. 2 which tells what the tests are and how you can make them available to your 
students. Don’t delay. It takes time to make the arrangements. A postal card will do. 
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HEADS COUNCIL AFFILIATES 


C.A. Murray 


is at present critic teacher and instructor at the University School, Indiana 
University and has headed the commercial departments of Indiana 
schools in Hartford City, North Manchester, Huntington and Bloomington. 
A graduate of Bowling Green (Kentucky) Business University, he was 
awarded his A. B. degree at Manchester College, North Manchester, Indi- 
ana, and his Master's degree at Indiana University, where he has done 
additional graduate work. Mr. Murray is president of the Indiana Busi- 
ness Educators Club, a past president of the commercial teachers section 
of the Indiana State Teachers Association and vice-chairman of the public 
schools department of the NBTA. He is also a member of the NEA De- 
partment of Business Education, the ECTA and Phi Delta Kappa. 


Robert L. Thistlethwaite 


started his educational career as a rural teacher in Missouri, then taught 
in Woodbine and Harlan, lowa, where he was head of the commercial 
department. For the past three years he has been a teacher in the 
secretarial department of the Thomas Jefferson High School in Council 
Bluffs. He holds his Bachelor's degree from Central Missouri State 
Teachers College in Warrensburg, his Master’s degree from the Univer- 
sity of lowa and is now engaged in further study at the University of 
Omaha. In addition to being president of the Iowa Commercial Teachers 
Association, he is a past-president of the Southwest District (lowa) As- 
sociation and former vice-president of the Iowa State Teachers Associa- 
tion. He is also a member of the National Business Teachers Association. 


W. W. Dale 


has had almost half a century of experience as an educator in the United 
States and Canada. His nine years of teaching in the Canadian public 
schools have been followed by forty years in private school teaching and 
management and he has been owner of the Janesville Business College, 
Janesville, Wisconsin for the past 36 years. One of the founders of the 
Wisconsin Business Schools Association, Mr. Dale is now president of 
that group and is a charter member of the National Association of Ac- 


lege and University. 


credited Commercial Schools. He is a graduate of Toronto Normal Col- 


M. O. Kirkpatrick 


is now vice-president of Cecil's Business College in Asheville; North 
Carolina, after twenty-two years of teaching experience in private busi- 
ness schools. His varied education included two years at the College of 
Agriculture at the University of Missouri and two years at the Chillicothe 
(Missouri) Business College, from which he received a diploma in higher 
accounting and business administration. He also holds a teacher's cer- 
tificate in penmanship from the Zaner-Bloser School, Columbus, Ohio. 
Mr. Kirkpatrick is president of the Southern Business Education Associa- 
tion, past-president of the North Carolina Association of Private Business 
Schools, an officer in the Asheville Rotary Club and a member of the 
NBTA and the ECTA. 


C. J. Newnam 


holds the post of state director of the NEA Department of Business Edu- 
cation in addition to being president of the Arizona Business Educators 
Association and chairman of the supervisory committee of Arizona Edu- 
cation Association Credit Union No. 1. He is also a member of the NBTA 
and the teacher group of the Phoenix Junior College where he has been 
a teacher for the past four years. Previous to that he taught at the Hope- 
dale (Illinois) Community High School, and was head of the commercial 
department at the United Township High School in Moline, Illinois, for 
twelve years. A graduate of Illinois State Normal University, he received 
his Master's degree from the University of Iowa and has attended the 
University of Ohio and Northwestern University. 
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Today's 
STUDENTS ARE 
FILING VETERANS 


@ Particularly the graduates of the 4500 
schools and business colleges that use . . . 
Remington Rand practice equipment. 


For these students may learn seven x ss a 
different vertical filing systems... GEOGRAPHIC 
They practice with exact replicas of 

the files that they’Il find on the job. 
Before they are ever employed, 
they are completely “broken-in”. 


Not only can you obtain any or all 


vertical practice outfits, but there’s 

a visible record keeping program 
too. Again, the practice equipment “3 4 
faithfully duplicates practical office NUMERIC | U D if 4 
problems. J 4 


Little wonder, then, that today’s 
employers so often ask for a certifi- 
cate from the American Institute 
of Filing. They know its graduates 
are trained for the job. 


The famous Soundex indexing plan, 
increasingly used by governmental 
agencies and big business, is now a 
part of the Remington Rand practice 
program. Knowing this intricate, pop- : 
ular system is to hold a priority rating 
for a better job. 

For full, obligation-free details of practice 
methods of teaching, clip and mail the 


coupon below. We'll promptly send you 
our new book HELP WANTED. 


VARIADEX ALPHABETIC 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


Miss N. Mae Sawyer 


Please send free literature and all the facts on Remington Rand 
Practice Methods of Teaching : 


REMINGTON RAND INC. FILING VISIBLE RECORD KEEPING 


BRANCHES EVERYWHERE 
THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE FOR QUALITY” 
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A NEW SOCIAL-BUSINESS EDUCATION TEXT 
FOR SUCH COURSES AS 


Personal Economics Consumer Economics 
Business Principles Business Organization 
Advanced Business Information 


FUNCTIONS OF BUSINESS 


A Text for Consumer and Producer 
By Jones, Tonne, and Price 


A book of the personal-economics type—covers the 
practical phases of economics and business as they 
affect the life of the individual. Substantial emphasis 
is placed on the social aspects of the American system 
of business. The authors give an unbiased appraisal 
of the American system under free economy and the 
consumer's position in that economy. This middle-of- 
the-road treatment recognizes all producers as con- 
sumers and all consumers as present or potential 
producers. Such a study of both points of view tends to 
bring them closer together. The vocabulary and con- 
tent are well suited to the senior high school level. The 
book contains a wealth of business and consumer 
projects, and a correlated workbook is available. 
List Price, $1.80. 


The Gregg Publishing 
Company 


San Francisco 
Sydney 


New York 
Boston 


Chicago 
Toronto 


London 


THE EXHIBIT AT BALTIMORE 
© A. CONVENTION 


LORD BALTIMORE HOTEL 
April 1, 2, 3 and 4 


The educational exhibit of textbooks, modern office ap- 
rile 4 ni GG pliances and school supplies will be an important feature of 
the Baltimore convention. Here the commercial teacher can get 
BIG) ARG first hand knowledge of modern instructional materials, equip- 
mie Be An | Aa ment and supplies, all assembled at one point. It is an educa- 
tional service of great value. 
eer Plan your time at the E.C.T.A. Convention 
for a thorough inspection of the Exhibit 
NW 


THE EXHIBITORS 


Gregg Writer 


American Book Company Pitman Publishing Corporation 


Burroughs Adding Machine Company 
Business Education World 

A. B. Dick Company 

Dictaphone Corporation 

Ditto, Incorporated 

Dixon Crucible Co. 

Esterbrook Pen Company 

General Shorthand Corporation 

Ginn and Company 

Gregg Publishing Company 


D. C. Heath and Company 
Charles R. Hadley Co. 


Hy-Speed Longhand Publishing Co. 
International Business Machines Corporation 


Journal of Business Education 
G. & C. Merriam Company 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 
Monroe Calculating Machine Co., Inc. 


A. N. Palmer Company 


Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
Remington Rand, Inc. 
Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 
H. M. Rowe Company 
South-Western Publishing Co. 
Stenographic Machines, Inc. 
Stenotype Company 

Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 
Walton Publishing Company 
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Fastern Commercial Teachers Association 


Convention Program 


TIME: April 1, 2, 3, 4. 


PLACE: Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, Maryland. 
THEME: Unit Planning in Business Education. 


Wednesday, April 1 
2:00 P. M. 


Arrangements of Exhibits. 
Meeting of the Executive Board. 


Thursday, April 2 
9:30 A. M. 


Registration of members. 

Sale of banquet tickets 

Official tour of exhibits by the Executive Board 
and chairmen of the local committees. 


10:00 A. M. 
Official Opening Meeting 


Addresses of Welcome—The Honorable Howard 

Jackson, Mayor, City of Baltimore; Albert 
S. Cook, State et of Education, 
Baltimore; David Weglein, Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, Baltimore. 

Response to Addresses of Welcome—Bernard A. 
Shilt, Vice-President, Supervisor of Commercial 
Education, Buffalo. 

President’s Message-——Sadie L. Ziegler, Secretary, 
Rider College, Trenton. 

Address: “‘What Business Expects from Com- 
mercial Education in War Time’’—Edward S. 
Schroedel, Manager, Institutional Department, 
International Business Machines Corporation, 
New York, New York. 

2:00—4:00 P. M. 


Address: “Contribution of Education to War 
Mather Lewis, President, 
Lafavette College, Easton. Pennsylvania. 

Address: ‘The Value and Use of Unit Planning’’ 
—Roy O. Billett, School of Education, Boston 
University. 

Discussion—Dr. Billett will lead a general dis- 
cussion on the subject of his address. Mem- 
bers of the audience are invited to raise ques- 
tions and to participate in the discussion. 


7:00 P. M. 
Banquet, Reception and Dance 


Toastmistress: Sadie L. Ziegler, President, East- 
ern Commercial Teachers’ Association. 

Address of Welcome—The Honorable Herbert R. 
O’Conor, Governor of Maryland, Annapolis, 
Maryland. 

Greetings from the N. E. A.—Mrs. Myrtle 
Hooper Dahl, President, National Education 
— of the United States, Washington, 


Music: Baltimore and Ohio Glee Club. 
Speaker: Tames E. Gheen, Humorist and Lecturer, 
New York City. 


Friday, April 3 
10:00 A. M.—12:00 M. 
SECTION MEETINGS 


Unit Planning in Junior Business Training 


Under the Direction of Paul L. Salsgiver, Pro- 
fessor of Commercial Education, Boston Uni- 
versity. 

Chairman: Renjamin R. Haynes,. Professor of 
Business Education, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville. 

Assistant Chairman: Katherine W. Ross, Boston 

Clerical School, Boston. 

Spending Money Wisely,’’ Alice Hinckley, Brim- 
field School, Brimfield, Massachusetts. 
“Sharing Economic Risks,”’ CR. McKinney, 

College, Trenton. 

Our Money and Banking Services.”’ Mary Ellen 
Meiring. Langley Junior High School, Wach- 
ington, 

General discussion by members of the audience. 


Unit Planning in Elementary Bookkeeping 


Under the direction of Cl-de B. Edgeworth, 
Supervisor of Commercial Education, Baltimore. 
irman: George Hoffacker, Boston Clerical 
School, Boston. 

Assistant. Chairman: George Rankin, Southern 
High School, Baltimore. 

e Unit Applied to Elementary Bookkeeping,” 
Louis D. Huddleston, Collinwood High School, 

Cleveland. 

Planning a Unit in the Introduction to the 
Study of Bookkeeping,’ Charles J. Lyons, 

aouth Side High School, Newark. 
anning a Unit of Work on Closing Bates,” 
Mary V. Gallagher, Nashua High School, 
Nashua, New Hampshire. 

General discussion by members of the audience. 
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Unit Planning in Merchandising—Sales- 
manship and Retailing 


Under the direction of Noel P. Laird, Franklin 
and Marshall College, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 

Chairman: Earl B. Webb, Supervisor of Distribu- 
tive Education, Massachusetts Department of 
Education, Boston. 

Assistant Chairman: Edward J. Rowse, Com- 
mercial Coordinator, Boston City Schools. 

“Basic_and Supplementary Sources of Materials 
for Retailing Courses Using the Unit Plan’ 
Robert P. Louis, Shaw High School, East 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

“The Importance of ienegreing Units of Teacher- 
Training in the Field of Distributive Educa- 
tion’’—Natalie Kneeland, Prince School of 
Store Service Education, “Boston. 

“Developing Personality in Salesmanship Through 
the Unit Plan’‘—Fred R. Profeta, Central 
Commercial and Technical High School, 
Newark. 

General discussion by members of the audience. 


Unit Planning in Business Law and Busi- 
ness Organization and Management 


Under the direction of Bernard A. Shilt, Super- 
ee of Commercial Education, Buffalo, New 

ork. 

Chairman: Harry I. Good, Associate Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Buffalo. 

Assistant Chairman: Thomas LeGuern, Dedham 
High School, Dedham, Massachusetts. 
“Planning the’ Pupil Learning Activities of a 
Unit Assignment in Business Law with Par- 
ticular Emphasis on the Introductory Unit"*- 
a C. Lackas, Battin High School, Elizabeth, 
New Jersey. 


“Sustaining Student Interest Through Unit 
Planning in the Business Machines Class’— 
Gilbert Kahn, South Side High School, Newark. 


“Preparation of Comprehensive Pupil Study Guide 
Sheets for Definite Unit Learning Outcomes 
and the Evaluation, Appraisal, and Testing of 
Their Reliability and Validity’ ’—-Edward H. 
Goldstein, Forest Park High Scchool, Baltimore. 


“Present Day Trends in the Teaching of Office 
Practice’—Thelma M. Potter, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 


General discussion by members of the audience. 


Unit Planning in Office Practice, Filing, 
and Office Behavior 


Under the direction of Paul M. Boynton, Super- 
visor of Business Education, State Department 
of Education, Hartford, Connecticut. 

Chairman: William E. "Smith, Head, Business 
aan Utica Free Academy, Utica, New 

ork. 

Assistant Chairman: Clarissa Hills, Head, Com- 
mercial Department, Johnstown High Sch 
Johnstown, Pennsylvania. 

“The Practical Art of Filing’’—-Dorothy Burn- 
ham, Central High School, Bridgeport, Con- 
necticut. 

“Geographic Filing by the Unit Plan’’—Wesley 
E. — South Philadelphia High Sch ol for 


Boy 

“The. Unit Method of Teaching Business Person- 
ality’—Lloyd L. Jones, Director of Research, 
Gregg Publishing Co., New York. 

General discussion by members of the audience. 


Unit Planning in Elementary Shorthand 


Under the direction of Rufus Stickney, Head 
Instructor in Shorthand, Boston Clerical School. 

Chairman: Ethel Rollinson, Columbia University. 

Assistant Chairman: Wallace B. Bowmann, Chair- 
man, Commercial Department, New Rochelle 
High School, New Rochelle, New York. 

“Testing Unit Learning Outcomes’’—Paul_ L. 
Turse, Peekskill High School, Peekskill, New 
York. 

“Planning a Review for Partly Prepared Theory 
Students’”—Mrs. Blanche G. Stickney, Director, 
Secretarial Bryant College, Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island. 

“Units of Instruction in Elementary Shorthand” 
—George E. Mumford, Kensington High School 
for Girls, Philadelphia. 

General discussion by members of the audience. 


ECTA OFFICERS 
Sadie Ziegler president, is seated in front with Bernard A. Shilt, vice-president. 
Raymond C. Goodfellow, secretary, and P. M. Heiges, treasurer, are standing 
in the rear. 


Miller, Riverside High 


“Planning the Subject Matter for the Unit cn 
Taxes and Their Effect on the Selection of the 
Form of Business Organization’—William 
Shors, Bryant College, Providence, Rhode 
Island. 

General discussion by members of the audience. 


Unit Planning in Business Machines 


Under the direction of Conrad J. Saphier, Denart- 
ment of Secretarial Studies, — J. Tilden 
High School, — n, New York. 

Chairman: Harry J Weequahic High 
School, Newark. 

Assistant Chairman: Mrs. Helen G. Brooks, 
Forest Park High School, Baltimore. 


Unit Planning in Elementary Typewriting 

Under the direction of John G. Kirk, Director 
of Business Education, Philadelphia. 

Chairman: William R. Foster, Head, Business 
Department, East High School, Rochester. 

Assistant Chairman: Elmer C. Wilbur, Head, 
Business Department, Central High School, 
Providence, Rhode Island. 

“A Unit in Letter Writing in Elementary Type- 
writing”—Helen Reynolds, School of Eduegtion, 
New York University. 

“Speed Building in Elementary Typewriting’’— 
Jane Berriman, Brookline High School, Brook- 
line, Massachusetts. 

General discussion by members of the audience. 
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ne “Planning the Overview of the Unit on Buil- 
ments’’—Lloyd A. 


Unit Planning in the Private Business 
School 

Under the direction of Alan W. Furber, Presi- 
dent of the Chandler Schools, Boston. 

Chairman: M. A. Smythe, Vice-President and 
General Manager, National Business College, 
Roanoke, Virginia. 

Assistant Chairman: Harry E. Bartow, 
Strayer’s Business Sch  f Philadelphia. 

“A Unit on Personal Income Tax Returns’’— 
G. A. MacFarland, Wharton School of Finance 

University of Pennsylvania, 


Dean, 


and Commerce, 
Philadelphia. 

“A Unit in Controlling Accounts’—J. C. Mor- 
rissey, The Packard School, New York. 

“A Unit in Tabulation in Advanced Typewriting”’ 
—M. Elinor Betts, Goldey College, Wilmington, 
Delaware. 

“Planning the Introduction of Transcription’’— 
Mrs. Martha S. Cagle, Strayer College, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


2:00 P. M.—4:00 P. M. 


Unit Planning in Merchandising—Coop- 
erative Retailing and Advertising 
Under the direction of Noel P. Laird, Franklin 
and Marshall College, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 
Assistant Chairman: Harold B. Buckley, Chief, 
Business Education Department of Public 
Instruction, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 
“Unit Planning in Retailing on the High School 
Level’’—Paul Swank, McCaskey High School, 

Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 

“Unit Planning as Applied to Cooperative Retail- 
ing’—Mrs. Margaret L. Radoff, Western High 
School, Baltimore. 

General discussion by members of the audience. 


Unit Planning in Economic Geography 

Under the direction of Bernard A. Shilt, Super- 
visor of Commercial Education, Buffalo. 

Chairman: Z. Carleton Staples, Dorchester High 
School for Boys, Dorchester, Massachusetts. 

Assistant Chairman: Arthur C. Long, Girls’ High 

School, Boston. 

“Planning the Subject Matter to Be Studied ina 
Unit in Economic 'Geography”—Rovena 
Sylvester, Chelsea High School, Chelsea, Massa- 
chusetts. 

“Planning the Overview of the Unit on Iron and 
Steel”—Thomas T. Ridington, Overbrook High 
School, Philadelphia. 

the Unit Plan of Economic 

y”’—Margaret C. Reilly, Patterson 
pee igh School, Baltimore. 

General discussion by members of the audience. 


Unit Planning in Transcription and Ad- 
vanced Typewriting 

Under the direction of Conrad J. Saphier, “3 
artment of Secretarial Studies, eg 
ilden High School, Brooklyn, New York. 

Chairman: Mrs. Lempi S. Talvensaari, School of 
Education, New York University. 

Assistant Chairman: Charlotte Deneen, Jamaica 
High School, Jamaica, New Yo 

“Acquiring the Transcription Technique’ ’—Rose 
Conway, Hartford Public High School, Hart- 
ford, onnecticut. 


“Unit Motivation and Class Discussion in > nad 
ew 


Year Typewriting’—Marks Lifton. 
Utrecht High School, Brooklyn, New York. 
“Unit Planning in Establishing Transcription 


Objectives’—Mrs. Maude L. Faris, Stratford 
High School, Stratford, Connecticut. 


General discussion by members of the audience. 


Unit Planning in Advanced Bookkeeping 
and Business Arithmetic 


Under the direction of John G. Kirk, Director of 
Business Education, Philadelphia. 


Chairman: Clinton M. File, Assistant to the 
President, State Teachers College, Indiana, 
Pennsylvania. 


Assistant Chairman: Allen T. Ware, P. S. Du- 
Pont High School, Wilmington, Delaware. 

“A Unit Plan on Subsidiary Ledgers and Their 
Control” —James Brigham, Benjamin Frank- 
lin High School, Philadelphia. 

“The Organization and Use of the Unit in the 
Business Arithmetic Class’”—Ralph S. Frellick, 
Brockton High School, Brockton, Massachusetts. 

“A Unit Plan for Teaching Payrolls and Payroll 
Taxes”— William H. Valentine, Cranston High 

School, Cranston, Rhode Island. 
General discussion by members of the audience. 


Unit Planning in Economics 
Under the direction of Paul L. Salsgiver, Pro- 
fessor of Commercial Education, Boston Uni- 
versity. 
Chairman: Lloyd H. Jacobs, Director, Department 
4 Business Education, State Teachers College, 
renton. 
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Assistant Chairman: 


Chester A. Neilson, Lex- 
ington High School, Lexington, Massachusetts. 

“Planning a_ Unit of Work on Consumer Pro- 
tection” —George M. Alleman, Frankford High 
School, Philadelphia. 

“How Changing Prices Affect Us’—Helen J. 


Keily, Natick High School, Natick, Massa- 
chusetts. 
“Problems in Our Living World”’—Mary R. 


Reidel, Eastern High School, Baltimore. 
General discussion by members of the audience. 


Business Training for Pupils of Low 
Ability 

Under the direction of Paul M. Boynton, Super- 
visor of Business Education, State Department 
of Education, Hartford Connecticut. 

Chairman: Mrs. Susette B. Tyler, Head, Com- 
mercial Department, Thomas Jefferson High 
School, Richmond, Virginia. 

Assistant Chairman: Mildred J. 
Commercial Department, Swampscott 
School, Swampscott, Massachusetts. 

“Attitude or Subject Matter in the Lower Level 


O’Leary, Head, 
High 


Business Training Classes’’—Earl Rock, 
East Side High School, Newark. 

“Teaching Job Units to Pupils of Low Ability’— 
Ruth Twiss, Newton High School, Newton- 


ville, Massachusetts. 
“The Junior Commercial 

Maryland’’—Mrs. Nellie B 

No. 93, Baltimore. 
General discussion by members of the audience. 


in Baltimore, 
attingly, School 


Classroom Teaching Problems in the 
Private Business School 

Under the direction of Rufus Stickney, Head 
Instructor in Shorthand, Boston Clerical School. 

Chairman: J. Harold Short, Short’s Secretarial 
School, Stamford, Connecticut. 

Assistant Chairman: Howard M. Munford, Bay 
Path Institute, Springfield, Massachusetts. 

“Spelling as a Unit in English Instruction’’— 
_ F. Wehmann, The Packard School, New 
or 

“A Plan for Teaching Calculating Machines’’— 
Mae McMenamin, Pierce School, Philadelphia. 


Lessons in Shorthand 


Theory 
Standard Method: C. Edna Hefft, Camden Com- 
mercial School, Camden, New Jersey. 


Functional Method: Mrs. Madeline S. Strony, 
Washington School for Secretaries, Newark, 
New Jersey. 


Private Business School Executives’ Sec- 
tion 

Under the direction of Alan W. Furber, Presi- 
dent of the Chandler Schools, Boston. 

Chairman: J. W. Miller, Principal, Goldey Col- 
lege, Wilmington, Delaware. 

Assistant Chairman: L. E. Smith, Director of 
Strayer College, Washington, 


Demonstration 


“Budgeting Expenses in the Private School”— 
Charles H. Forrest, 
School, Jamaica, New York. 

“The Relationship Between Private and Public 
Business Education’—B. Frank Kyker, Chief. 
Business Education Service, U. S. ce of 
Education, Washington, D. C 

Discussion Topic: ‘‘Under the Present Emer- 
pond (a) Shall the Course Be Shortened or 

engthened? (b) Shall We Sell by Course or 
by Month?” 

Discussion Leader: L. A. Rice, Principal, The 
Packard School, New York. 


EVENING 
Reserved for private parties and dinners. 
10:00 P. M. 
Program to be sponsored by the Exhibitors. 


Saturday, April 4 
8:00 A. M. 

Teachers College, Columbia. University, breakfast 
meeting. All former students of Teachers Col- 
lege are cordially invited. For further informa- 
tion see the printed program at the convention. 

10:00 A. M. 
General Meeting 

Address: “America’s Part in the War with 
Hitler’ —Douglas Miller, United States 
mercial Attache, United States Embass 
Berlin, now Staff Member in the Office = fe co 
ordinator of Information, Washington, D. C. 


11:00 A. M. 
Business Meeting. 
Election of officers and Executive Board members. 
Drawing for —. under the direction of Mrs. 
Frances Doub North, Western High School, 
Baltimore. 


Principal, Drake Business’ 


Penmanship Teachers to Meet 


The National Association of Penman- 
ship Teachers and Supervisors will hold 
its annual meeting on April 2, 3 and 4 
in conjunction with the ECTA convention 
at the Lord Baltimore Hotel in Baltimore. 
The complete program has been built 
around the requests of members, as ascer- 
tained in a questionnaire distributed last 
November. 

The opening meeting on Thursday af- 
ternoon will be devoted to a discussion of 
the problems mentioned in the question- 
naires by a panel of supervisors and teach- 
ers. An exhibition, discussion and dem- 
onstration of commercial material and 
equipment will occupy Friday morning 
and the afternoon will be devoted to sey- 
eral panel discussions under the chairman- 
ship of Beulah P. Beale, director of hand- 
writing in the Baltimore Public Schools. 
Dr. John Robert Gregg will be « guest 
speaker at this afternoon session. 

Committee reports and election of of- 
ficers will take place at the concluding 
business meeting on Saturday morning, 

e 


Consumer Conference Suspended 


The Institute for Consumer Education, 
Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri will 
not hold its annual national conference on 
consumer education this April according 
to an annoucement from Dr. James E. 
Mendenhall, educational director. 

The exigencies of the defense emer- 
gency and the pressure of requests for 
service materials have made it advisable 
to suspend the conference with its heavy 
demands on staff time, Dr. Mendenhall 
explained. 

€ 


Philadelphia Consumer-Retailer Council 


Consumers and retailers, beset by the 
same wartime problems of increasing 
prices, changing qualities of merchandise 
and curtailed store services, are forming a 
committee in an endeavor to assert tlieir 
joint leadership in solving these problems 
by constructive action. The committee, 
formed of Philadelphia consumer organi- 
zations and Philadelphia department, spe- 
cialty and food store executives, is the 
first local committee formed under the 
auspices of the National Consumer- 
Retailer Council, according to Roger Wol- 
cott, Executive Secretary, and is planning 
a Consumer-Retailer Victory Forum to be 
held in Philadelphia on March 25. 

“The significance of the joint consumer- 
retailer committee and the Victory Forum 
it has planned,” said Mr. Wolcott, “springs 
from the fact that it marks a new and 
realistic attitude on the part of local busi- 
ness and consumer groups. It provides a 
mechanism for developing a spirit of com- 
munity unity and confidence. 

“The business leaders participating in 
the conference have the foresight to recog: 
nize that they must ‘let their customers in’ 
on what is happening to prices and to the 
quality of merchandise; that it is of tre- 
mendous advantage to gain active cus 
tomer cooperation in respect to the 
changes and curtailments which must be 
made in retail services and that an in- 
formed public is one of the best preven- 
tatives to unjustified public repercussions 
upon merchants who, closest to the public. 
always get the kicks.” 
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Another Slant on 


The controversy over the value of prog- 
nostic tests in the skill subjects has inter- 
ested me very much. Dr. Selby ably pres- 
ented one side of the argument; Mr. 
Turse answered with a defense of the use 
of tests that Mr. Selby seems not to have 
considered in his article. Professor 
Nichols in his summary of the two pre- 
vious articles does a grand job of point- 
ing out wherein both are wrong. Could 
the matter rest on these three presenta- 
tions it seems to me to warrant no further 
comment, but the fact remains that all 
three articles have overlooked one ex- 
tremely important fact: that the cause of 
the failure of the prognostic tests is due 
largely (in my opinion) to the fact that 
they are trying to measure a_psycho- 
motor junction by verbal means alone. 

Our intelligence tests, our prognostic 
tests are verbal in character. We have 
tried to determine what relationship ex- 
ists between such simple factors as re- 
action time and success in typing only to 
find that typing skill depends on some- 
thing more than mere reaction time. Re- 
action time is largely a motor measure 
which measures a single reaction to a 
single stimulus, a choice stimulus or a 
multiple stimulus. In all of these tests 
one factor not much understood but very 
important is the factor (or complexity) 
of emotionality or emotional stability. 

While studying the value of certain pen- 
cil and paper tests of the neurotic person- 
ality and certain motor tests of sustained 
attention in the selection of anxiety neu- 
rotics and simple schizophrenics at the 
Illinois Research Hospital the writer be- 
came convinced that only a battery of 
both kinds of tests would single the person 
with this type of abnormal behavior from 
his fellow citizen whom for the lack of 
a better term we shall call “normal”. 

It was because the measures used in the 
study of anxiety neurotics did reveal diag- 
nostic possibilities that the writer turned 
one of them loose on the problem of type- 
writing success. A lack of funds has pre- 
vented the use of the most likely to be 
successful of the instruments. 

A neurotic questionnaire made up of 
the 44 most differentiating items in the 
Thurstone and Woodworth Questionnaires 
has been arranged in a list now known as 
the Thurstone Differential in: honor of 
Professor L. L. Thurstone of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, and it has been given to 
the students at Western Union College. 
Correlations between the gross number of 
strokes, gross words, average errors, total 
etrors, net words, average net words, and 
range of error on speed tests of fifteen 
minutes duration have been worked out. 
Correlations between the quality of work 
and the quantity of work done in the daily 
lesson assignments have been computed. 
These measures have been taken because 
they represent the most commonly ac- 
cepted measures of success now in the 
typing instructional field. None of the cor- 
rations are high enough to give evidence 
ot predictive value. However, when we 
correlated the range of daily error on les- 
son assignments handed in and the persis- 
tency of error we found that those who 
report the highest number of neurotic re- 
sponses on the questionnaire turn in the 
widest range of error on daily lessons and 
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the greatest persistency in the matter of 
errors. I mean by the latter statement that 
no matter what effort they make, errors 
remain consistently high. Observations 
made in the classroom indicate that per- 
sons who score in the upper quartile of 
the number of neurotic responses are 
quicker to re-write a lesson, use more 
paper, and are much more insistent upon 
having a particular machine and a particu- 
lar chair than students who report lower 
neurotic scores. I feel reasonably safe in 
asserting that the evidence now reveals 
that training standards are harder for 
them to achieve in time limits set than for 
other students. 

Out of this evidence has come the fairly 
reasonable conclusion that where the 
anxiety state in the individual is such that 
it is revealed in the form of verbal re- 
sponses to specific questions that spe- 
cifically bring that fact out, the learning 
time will be longer to achieve the skill 
standards set-up, and adjustment in the 
job will be more difficult until such time 
as thorough acquaintance with the job 
has been made. The writer feels that the 
correlations between psycho-motor meas- 
ures of sustained attention will be posi- 
tive rather than negative. 

The unstable are able to adjust them- 
selves nicely to tasks that require concen- 
tration for periods of time that do not ex- 
ceed 25 to 30 minutes in duration. After 
that time the attention breaks. Does this 
not suggest that the reason for our cor- 
relations on speed test results and these 
questionnaires may be due to the fact that 
the “nervous” individual is able to “set” 
himself for the task that he knows will 
take but fifteen minutes? 

In bookkeeping the problem of selecting 
a criterion of success is most perplexing. 
If we can name the criteria, then this 
writer is convinced that a test on the 
psycho-motor side can be developed that 
will be of great assistance in this field. 

The weakness of the neurotic inventory 
is so well known as to require no repeat- 
ing here and no reputable psychologist 
would accept the finding of one measure 
of success as final anyway. The weakness 
of the inventory is that it is based upon 
the assumption that the man with the 
greatest number of admitted symptoms is 
the sickest. 

It is of interest to this writer that 
among his graduates those whose admitted 
anxiety responses were above the critical 
point on his test were those who after 
leaving school felt the need of additional 
training in the skill subjects. 

This is an unexplored problem in the 
business subjects. The writer recognizes 
its difficulties; yet it needs to be done and 
prospects of unusual success lie ahead if 
it is well done. 

While it is true that at the present time 
there are few really valid prognostic tests 
in the skill subjects of shorthand, typing, 
and bookkeeping, such tests as we have 
are of great help. The future of prog- 
nostic testing is by no means a black one. 
What is needed is a careful and judicious 
interpretation of the results that are now 
available. This is no job for the unin- 
formed classroom teacher or the equally 
uninformed school administrator. 

—Ralph Martin McGrath, LeMars, Iowa. 


BUSINESS 
POINTS by 


Gstectrvuk 


When a mention of money occurs in dicta- 
tion, transcribe the amount in figures—not 
in words. Amounts in even numbers of dol- 
lars should be written as $123 (not $123.00). 
If you plan to be a stenographer, we’ve got 
your number! It’s Esterbrook Renew-Point 
No. 1555—especially designed for writing 
Gregg Shorthand and approved by Gregg! 
(No. 1554 is another Esterbrook Renew- 
Point suited for other shorthand systems.) 


If you plan to be a 
BOOKKEEPER, 


We've Got Your Number! 


It’s Esterbrook Renew-Point No. 1550 or 
2556—both designed for firm, fine writing. 


If you plan to do 
CLERICAL WORK, 


We've Got Your Number! 


It’s Esterbrook Renew-Point No. 2460— 
a firm, fine pen for record-keeping and 
general writing. 


No fountain pen can match Esterbrook for 
versatility and business use! There are 31 
Esterbrook Renew-Points . . . each de- 
signed for a particular writing job, and to 
make that job go easier, quicker and better 
than if you use a misfit pen! And an Ester- 
brook is economical—only $1, up, complete. 
When you need a new point, you don’t 
throw away the whole pen! Simply insert a 
newRenew-Point yourself for aslittle as 2 5c. 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY 
50 Cooper Street, Camden, N. J. 


FOUNTAIN PENS 
We'ue Gat Your Number! 
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Just Published 


PRACTICAL 
ACCOUNTING 


By Edwin L. Theiss 
Associate Professor of Accountancy 
University of Illinois 


and Jay L. Hunter 
Head of the Bookkeeping Department 
East High School, Aurora, Illinois 


383 pages, 6x9, $2.25. 


HE authors of this distinctive new text present 

accounting principles in the form of a continued 
story. Everything centers in one business, from its 
creation and establishment, through several years of 
normal growth and development. The persons in the 
text, the characters, become real people to the 
student, who uses his imagination, visualizes the 
persons, and learns more easily what they do. 


As the business grows, an elaborate corporate busi- 
ness evolves from the small individual proprietor- 
ship. The text proceeds with controlling accounts, 
special journals, adjustments, and other specialized 
accounting procedures, concluding the volume with 
partnership and corporation sets appropriate for the 
expanding business begun at the outset. 


STUDENT'S WORKBOOKS AND PRACTICE BUSI- 
NESS CASES and a TEACHER'S MANUAL, giving 


solutions to all problems, together with helpful sug- 
gestions on teaching methods, are available. 


See the McGraw-Hill Exhibit at the E.C.T.A. Convention 


McGraw -Hill Book Co., Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street New York 
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Kumpf Joins South-Western Staff 


Soutli- Western Publishing Company an- 
nounces the addition to its editorial staff 
of Walter Kumpf as associate editor. 
Mr. Kumpf was formerly in the Elgin, 
Illinois Public Schools as head of the 
adult education program and as head of 
the high school commercial department. 

Mr. Kumpf has headed the commercial 
departments at the Hammond (Indiana) 
High School and at the Virginia (Min- 
nesota) Junior College and has had ad- 
ditional teaching experience at Armstrong 
College in Berkeley, California and at 
Bradley Polytechnic Institute, of which he 
is a graduate. He received his Master’s 
degree at the University of Chicago 
School of Business. 

In moving to Cincinnati to accept his 
new position, Mr. Kumpf tendered his 
resigna‘ion as president of the Illinois 
State Commercial Teachers Association, 
a National Council affiliate. 


Washington School Trains 
Women Volunteers as Typists 


A special typing course for volunteers 
for the defense program is being offered 
by the Temple Secretarial School in 
Washington, D. C., and has met with an 
enthusiastic response, according to a re- 
cent issue of the Washington Post. 
Classes are held on Tuesday and Thurs- 
day afternoons from 3:15 to 5:15 for 
members of the American Women’s Vol- 
unteer Services. Pupils are also offered 
the facilities of the school for practice on 
Saturdays. Members of the A. W.V.S. 
who take the course must agree not to 
take paid jobs as typists for at least six 
months and must give two full days a 
week after completing the course for typ- 
ing in defense organizations wherever 
needed. 

e 


Gregg Staff Changes 


The entrance into the U. S. Army of 
several well-known members of The 
Gregg Publishing Company staff has 
brought about some additional appoint- 
ments and changes in the editorial and 
sales staffs. 

Dr. James O. Thompson, former repre- 
sentative for Tennessee, Alabama, Ken- 
tucky and Mississippi, is now a Second 
Lieutenant in the aviation branch of the 
Army. His place has been filled by Marco 
Handley, coordinator of distributive edu- 
cation and head of the commercial depart- 
ment at the East High School in Hunting- 
ton, West Virginia. 

R. M. Robinson, sales representative in 
Missour: and Arkansas, has enlisted in the 
Navy and is stationed at the Great Lakes 
Naval Training School. Roy W. Poe, for- 
mer instructor at Oklahoma A. and M. 
College has been added to the staff to fill 
this vacancy. 

Philip S. Pepe, assistant editor of the 
Business Education World, and Frank 
Montana, Jr., credit manager for The 
Gregg Publishing Company are both en- 
listed in the Coast Guard with the rank 
of Chief Petty Officer. Both are teaching 
shorthand and typewriting to yeomen. 
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Miss Wagner to North Carolina 


The secretarial department of the 
Woman’s College of the University of 
North Carolina in Greensboro, announces 
the addition to its staff of Sally Wag- 
ner, a graduate student at the University 
of Pittsburgh who has been teaching in 
the Pittsburgh Business Training College. 


Shorthand Reporter Receives Award 


Pictured below is a ceremony of special 
interest to shorthand writers which took 
place on February 18 in the Wayne 
County Circuit Court in Detroit. The 
Honorable Lila Neuenfelt, the first wom- 
an in Michigan to take office as circuit 
court judge, is shown presenting the 


court’s official shorthand reporter, Alvina 
Prais, with the Gregg Expert Gold Medal, 
emblematic of efficiency in professional 
shorthand reporting. Court was recessed 
for the presentation. 

Miss Prais is the youngest court re- 
porter in Michigan, and one of the few 
women who have entered this field. She 
is a graduate of Fordson High School, 
Dearborn, Michigan, and of the Short- 
hand Reporting School of the Detroit 
Commercial College. 


Boston University Offers New 
Business Teacher-Training Program | 


The College of Business Administration 
at Boston University announces a new 
four-year undergraduate program of busi- 
teacher-training, incorporating sev- 
eral progressive features. Included in the 
Freshman year are a course in American 
Civilization, providing a background in the 
fine arts, sciences and social studies, and 
courses in Introduction to Education and 
Introduction to Business Teaching, offer- 
ing vocational and educational guidance. 

In the Senior year a four-hour course 
is offered in student teaching on a lab- 
oratory plan. Students are placed in su- 
burban high schools for one semester dur- 
ing which they observe and teach classes 
under the supervision of the University 
supervisor and the local high school teach- 
ers. 


Frederick A, Rice Heads 
Ginn and Company 


At the February meeting of the Direc- 
tors of Ginn and Company, Frederick A. 
Rice, a director, and manager of the San 
Francisco office, was elected president of 
the company. E. K. Robinson was _ re- 
elected treasurer and E. N. Stevens, clerk 
and secretary. 

Mr. Rice as president succeeds Henry 
H. Hilton who in his fifty-two years with 
the organization has played a leading part 
in its affairs. Mr. Hilton was chairman 
of the partnership for some years and 
has been president since the incorporation 
of Ginn and Company in 1939. He will 
remain active in the company as Chair- 
man of the Board. 

Mr. Rice, the new president, was born 
in New Jersey. His early education was 
in the schools of New York City. After 
graduation from Cornell University in 
1908 with Phi Beta Kappa honors, he be- 
came a graduate student, holding the Fel- 
lowship in American History in 1908-09. 
As high school teacher and administrator 
in the State of Washington from 1909 to 
1911, he gained his first experience in the 
field of public school education. In 1912 
Mr. Rice joined the staff of Ginn and 
Company’s San Francisco office. For many 
years he was assistant manager of this 
office under Selden C. Smith and, on 
Mr. Smith’s death, he became manager. 
In 1937 he was admitted to partnership 
in Ginn and Company. Mr. Rice is a trus- 
tee of Mills College, and has been active 
in various civic affairs. He plans to move 
his residence from Berkeley, California, 
to Boston or its vicinity. 


Businessmen and Educators 
To Discuss Standards 


Several prominent businessmen and edu- 
cators will participate in a panel discus- 
sion on “Efficiency Standards in Business” 
at the Commerce Clinic to be held on 
April 4 at Indiana State Teachers College 
at Terre Haute. 

Among those who will contribute to the 
discussion are George Hittler and Harves 
Rahe of the University of Iowa, Harold 
Leith of the University of Cincinnati, Dr. 
James M. Thompson of Eastern Illinois 
State Teachers College, Robert Newton of 
Indianapolis Central High School, and 
Wilson Shafer, office manager of the 
Quaker Maid Company in Terre Haute. 


Correction 


In last month’s issue of THE JOURNAL 
it was incorrectly stated that Jeff D. 
Swinebroad had “accepted an appointment 
as instructor of commerce at the Citadel, 
a military college at Charleston, South 
Carolina.” Mr. Swinebroad is an assis- 
tant professor of business administration 
at the Citadel, which is a fully-accredited 
senior college of the state of South 
Carolina. In addition to his daily sched- 
ule of classes, Mr. Swinebroad is assist- 
ing in the program of evening instruc- 
tion for defense training which is being 
offered by the college in cooperation with 
the U. S. Office of Education. 
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“‘Business Education Index”’ for 1941 


The 1941 issue of the Business Educa- 
tion Index will be available sometime this 
month. This second annual index will be 
approximately twenty-five per cent larger 
than the 1940 publication in the number 
of subject and author entries and will 
contain references to articles in twenty- 
one magazines and yearbooks and 50 bul- 
letins published in the business education 
field, as well as in forty publications in 
the general education field. 

The index is sponsored by Delta Pi 
Epsilon and was prepared under the edi- 
torship of Dr. Eugene H. Hughes, Ball 
State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana. 
It is published by the Gregg Publishing 
Company, from whom copies can be ob- 
tained for $1. 
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Miami University Appoints Matthies 


William R. Matthies has resigned from 
his position as instructor of accounting at 
Oklahoma A. and M. College in Stillwater 
to accept an appointment as assistant pro- 
fessor of accounting at Miami University, 
Oxford, Ohio. He holds a Bachelor’s de- 
gree from Northwestern University and a 
Master’s degree from the University of 
Colorado. 


California Clinics on Business 
During the War 


Outlines for three discussions on “How 
to Operate Businesses During the War” 
have just been issued by the California 
State Department of Education. The bul- 
letin is entitled “Suggested Plan for Or- 
ganization of Community Clinics in Busi- 
ness Operation During War Time,” Mis- 
cellaneous Bulletin No. 6, Bureau of Busi- 


néss Education, California State Depart- 
ment of Education, Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia, 1942. 

The three topics are: Current Regula- 
tions and Controls; External Non-legisla- 
tive Conditions; and Internal Controls. 


Johnson Takes New Position 


Raymond Dudley Johnson has accepted 
a position as a secretarial teacher at 
Morehead State Teachers College in 
Morehead, Kentucky. He has been acting 
as graduate assistant in the department of 
business education at the University of 
Kentucky in Lexington during the cur- 
rent year. 


Mr. Johnson 


Before going to Kentucky, Mr. John- 
son was head of the department of com- 
merce at the White County High School 
in Sparta, Tennessee. A _ graduate of 
Tennessee Polytechnic Instiutute, he will 
receive his Master’s degree from the 
University of Kentucky this June. 


New Business College in Ohio 


A modern professional college of bysj. 
ness, to be known as the Path Business 
College, will be established at New Phila. 
delphia, Ohio, by a university group of 
business educators, all holding Master's 
degrees. The college will offer eight 
diploma courses in business. 

A. F. Stegenga, superintendent of the 
Interior Township Schools in Trout 
Creek, Michigan, has been named pregi- 
dent of the new institution. In addition 
to considerable teaching and office experi- 
ence, he holds an A.B. degree from West- 
ern State Teachers College at Kalamazoo, 
a B.S.C. degree from Ferris Institute jn 
Big Rapids, and a Master’s degree from 
the University of Michigan. 

At present, Mr. Stegenga is the Michi- 
gan state director for the NEA Depart- 
ment of Business Education. 


Boston High School Gives 
Civil Service Examinations 


Memorial High School for Boys in Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts has pioneered in giy- 
ing civil service examinations within its 
school building. Frank C. Grillo, teacher 
of shorthand at Memorial High School 
was responsible for this first examination 
of students under civil service. 

Arrangements were made to bring civil 
service examiners into the typewriting 
room of the school. Ordinarily, when 
stenographers take an examination at the 
regularly appointed time and place, they 
must hire their own machines and haul 
them into the examining room, set them 
up, and furnish all equipment except ex- 
amination papers for the examination. 


BOSTON 


SPEED! ACCURACY! EFFICIENCY! 
with these scientifically planned books 


Stuart Typing, Second Edition 
THE HIGH FREQUENCY WORD-PATTERN METHOD 


Correlated Dictation and Transcription 
FORKNER, OSBORNE, & O’BRIEN 


D. C. Heath and Company 


NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA 


@ Stuart Typing is up-to-date in every sense of the word. No time is wasted 
on non-essentials. Keyboard learning is accomplished in approximately three 
weeks, and in about ten weeks the student can typewrite efficiently about 90% 
of the words needed for vocational or personal use. All necessary drills and 
copy for timed tests are in the book itself. Available in complete, two-book, 
or briefer one-year courses. Teacher’s Manuals and Workbooks. 


shorthand strokes are counted. 


@ Correlation is the keynote and distinguishing feature of this highly func- 
tional text. Each lesson includes the elements necessary for perfect tran- 
scription—shorthand, typing, spelling, syllabication, punctuation, correct 
usage, and letter style studies. The vocabulary is composed exclusively of the 
first 3000 words of the Horn Basic Writing Vocabulary. ALL typing and 


SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 


LONDON 
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Carolina Business School Enlarged 


F. D. Tillotson, owner and manager of 
the Carolina Business School in Charlotte, 
North Carolina, announces the acquisition 
of new quarters for the school which 
has outgrown its present site. A com- 
plete story of the New Liberty Life 
Building, now nearly ready for occupancy, 
will be utilized for the enlarged activi- 
ties of the school. 

President of the North Carolina Asso- 
ciation of Private Business Schools, Mr. 
Tillotson is also chairman of the Private 
Business Schools Section of the Southern 
Business Education Association. 


Benson Teaches Defense Course 


Harold M. Benson, instructor of busi- 
ness education at Miami University, Ox- 
ford, Ohio, is now teaching a government 
defense training course in accounting for 
defens: industries to a class of employees 
of Schenley, Inc., Lawrenceburg, In- 
diana. He has accepted an appointment 
as guest instructor in the division of 
curriculum at the Colorado State Col- 
lege of Education in Greeley for the 1942 
summer session. 


New Pi Omega Pi Chapter 

Beta Theta Chapter of Pi Omega Pi, 
national honorary business education fra- 
ternity, was installed at New Mexico 
Highlands University, Las Vegas, on Jan- 
vary 30. 

This is the first chapter of the frater- 
nity to be installed in New Mexico. 
Warren Johnston, Junior, of Roy, New 
Mexico, was elected president of the chap- 
ter. 


TYPEWRITER BUREAU MONTHLY TESTS 


The Typewriter Educational Research Bureau provides to schools a free type- 
writing test service. For the school year 1941-42 eight tests have been published, to- 
gether with a Manual of Directions for administering and scoring each test. 

To enable teachers to compare results with those of others, a table of norms for 
each test has been published in THe JournaL for the month immediately following the 
one in which the test was given. These tables were based upon results reported by a 
group of cooperating teachers. Teachers using the tests have reportd to the Bureau 
that much of the value of these tables of norms for comparative purposes is lost be- 
cause they reach the teacher and the pupil so long after the test has been taken. So, 
for the current year a different plan which will meet this objection is being tried out. 

Each of the eight tests included in the series has been given to two hundred students 
who also have taken the comparable tests for 1940-41, and the current tests have been 
equated on the basis of the results of this testing. A percentile table of norms appears 
in the issue of THe JouRNAL immediately preceding the date on which the test is to 
be given so that norms for comparative purposes are in the teacher’s hands before 
the tests are given. 

The following table indicates the results for the March rough draft test. 


ROUGH DRAFT TEST — VOLUME VIII — MARCH 1942 — NUMBER 6 


re 1 1 1 2 2 2 2 2 3 
Periods a week 
5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 
5 5 5 5 5 5 5 
Length of period (in min.) 40-45 50-55 60 40-45 40-55 50-55 50-55 60 40-45 40-45 


Percentiles 
95 
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THE GREGG 


Plus Functional Arithmetic 


OUR BUSINESS LIFE 


By Lloyd L. Jones 


A JUNIOR BUSINESS TEXT 


1. That includes correlated functional arithmetic, handwriting, 
and vocabulary training. 


2. That explores the field of business, offers guidance, and 
develops all the social values of this rich subject. 


3. That makes the student aware of the business forces and 
business practices that affect his life from early youth to 
old age. 


4. That is on the eighth and ninth grade vocabulary level, and 
holds the student’s interest. ~ 


5. That makes future commercial studies more meaningful, more 
effective, more valuable. 


6. That is supplemented by a teacher’s methods book, an optional 
workbook program, and modern tests that are impressive. 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 


London 
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Boston Sydney 
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DYNAMIC TRAINING 


BOWMAN and PERCY’S 


Business and Bookkeeping 
Procedure 


develops the student’s ability to think through 
practical, everyday problems 


serves as a major exploratory subject for select- 
ing a vocational program of studies 


provides indispensable aid in managing a small 
business 


increases the opportunities of those who begin 
their business careers as clerical workers. 


gives everyone the ability to keep his personal 
accounts in good order and is a valuable asset 
in all secretarial work 


BOWMAN and PERCY’S 


Business and Accounting 


Procedure 
Ready in April 


affords abundant practice in handling and su- 
pervising business records 


defers the treatment of partnerships, corpora- 
tions, and manufacturing records until the 
student is familiar with accounts, controls, and 
special journals 

presents tax work at intervals and treats it in 
detail later with comparative analysis of per- 
centages, operating expenses and _ special 
sales methods 


furnishes test exercises and remedial work for 
pupils who are preparing for examinations 


OTHER ESSENTIAL BOOKS 


The Training of a Secretary 
(Wikdall, Thompson, and Keenly) 


Scientific Typewriting 
(Dvorak, Merrick, Ford, and Dealey) 


Mathematies of Business 
(Van Tuyl) 


Consumer Goods—How to Know and 
(Reich and Siegler) Use Them 


Selling to the Consumer 
(Reich) 


Shorthand Reading and Dictation Exercises 
(Eldridge, Stickney and Stickney) 

ON EXHIBIT AT THE EASTERN COM- 

MERCIAL TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 

CONVENTION—APRIL 2, 3, and 4, 1942. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York—Cincinnati—Chicago—Boston 
Atlanta — Dallas — San Francisco 


A FOUNDATION COURSE 
FOR ALL BUSINESS STUDENTS 


OFFICE PROCEDURE 
AND PRACTICE 
b 


7 
Charles H. Langer, Ph. B., C.P.A. 


Here in compact form is an abundance of material which 
stenographers, secretaries, clerks, bookkeepers—all persons 
entering a business office—should have. 

Business in its broad aspect and the form and functioning 
of our economic organization is covered first. Then fol. 
lows treatments of the procedures and practices found in 
the various departments of business, such as the financial, 
purchasing, selling, labor, payroll, and administrative. 

In addition to the comprehensive treatment of the fune- 
tions of each department, the interdependence and inter. 
relations of departments are discussed. Profuse illus 
trations of business papers and office devices make clear 
the purpose of such instruments. 

Educators have welcomed Office Procedure and Practice 
because it fills an important gap in commerce cour-es—a 
knowledge of how things are done in business. 


See this book and other Walton texts in our 
exhibit at the E.C.T.A, convention or ask us 
to send a copy for ninety days’ examination. 


328 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


WALTON PUBLISHING 


COMPANY 


KNEELAND—BERNARD—TALLMAN 


Selling to Today’s Customer 


A new book which will sell itself to your classes 
for its common sense. Tells what makes a good 
buyer and a good salesman, and how to get a 
job. $1.76 


TWISS 


When | Go to Work 
A new textbook and workbook combined built 
around the jobs which the ordinary high-school 
graduate will be able to fill. 84 cents 
ELWELL—ZELLIOT—GOOD 
Business Record-Keeping 
A new one-year course in basic principles. $1.88 
Personal and Business Record-Keeping 


Regular Course, $1.88; Brief Course, $1.48; 
Advanced Course, $1.60 


Boston New York 
Chicago Atlanta 
Dallas Columbus 


AND COMPANY San Francisco 


Be Sure To Visit Our Exhibit 
at the E.C.T.A. Convention 
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SELLING TO TODAY’S CUSTOMER, by 
N. Kneeland, Louise Bernard and G, B. 
Tallman; Boston: Ginn and Company, 
413 pp. $1.76. 

Here is an unusually new approach to 
the teaching of salesmanship. Each problem 
is cons:dered from two angles, first from 
that of the customer and then from that 
of the sales person. For example, in deal- 
ing with the problems of what makes a 
customer a good customer and what 
makes him a poor customer, the presenta- 
tion is from his own point of view and 
from ‘hat of the sales person. Then a 
similar problem is considered from the 
point of view of the sales person—what 
makes the sales person a good merchan- 
diser irom the consumer angle and from 
the point of view of the store. 

The illustrative material is delightful. 
The book is filled with clever sketches, 
definitely planned to meet each particular 
problem. Some of the sections seem to 
have been written around the illustrations. 
This is a welcome change from the ap- 
parently typical procedure of putting in 
illustrative material as an afterthought. 
This hook is not only a pleasant but an 
effective introduction to the growing field 
of material in distributive education. 


WORD STUDIES, Second Edition, by R. G. 
Walters, Cincinnati: South-Western 
Publishing Company, 160 pp. $.72. 


The study of spelling must keep up with 
our rapidly growing language. Changing 
emphases mean that some words become 
unimportant, while new ones gain an im- 
portant place in modern usage. It is, 
therefore, the function of a good speller 
to keep up with the times and to incor- 
porate the changes into its content. 

Just that has been done in the present 
revision of Word Studies. This publica- 
tion is more than just a good business 
speller. It includes the spelling problems 
of family, religious, educational, political 
and artistic life, in addition to the needs 
of business in its various directions. 


THE FACTS OF LIFE IN BUSINESS, by J. 
Stanley Brown, Philadelphia: J. B, Lip- 
pincott Company, 196 pp. $1.50. 


Straightforward advice from the per- 

sonnel director of a large metropolitan 
ank. Mr. Brown accepts the business 
World as it is—“pull,” “difficult bosses,” 
favoritism,” etc. In terms of these prob- 
lems he indicates a constructive program 
for overcoming them. 

It is indicated that there are many 
‘ypes of individuals and specialists in 
business and that the important thing is to 
make use of special assets and equipment 
of each individual. 

This book discusses thoroughly and hon- 
estly the problems that confront the 
younger worker in offices. 
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BOOKS OF INTEREST TO 
BUSINESS EDUCATORS 


This Department Conducted by 
Lempi S. Talvensaari 


New York University 
New York, N. Y. 


A COLLEGE COURSE IN BUSINESS 
MATHEMATICS, by Henry Smithline 
and Clyde O. Thompson; New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 317 pp. To the 
trade, $1.40; to schools, $1.05. 


A text that builds skills which will have 
vocational value in the varied directions 
which business takes. It presents a well- 
organized plan for putting into practice 
modern theories of teaching in a prac- 
tical presentation. The main features of 
this text are: (1) Units of work with 
definite daily learning objectives and 


ample materials for practice; (2) The 
building of facility in the use of business 
arithmetic. 

The materials of this text are organized 


into large learning units dealing with busi- 
ness usages in the following fields: buying 
and selling, manufacturing, interest and 
banking, investments, money and credit, 
and social security. Drill is provided in 
the daily lessons in a section devoted to 
fundamental processes, mental problems, 
and written problems, and further in a 
special section which gives additional op- 
portunities for the practice of accurate 
arithmetic. 

The publication will be of great interest 
to teachers of business arithmetic who 
will welcome it for the clearness of pres- 
entation and the adequacy of the ma- 
terials included. 


COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC KNOW- 
LEDGE OF STUDENTS IN A COLLEGI- 
ATE SCHOOL OF BUSINESS, by Jacob 
S. Orleans and Emanuel Saxe, New York: 
College of the City of New York, Re- 
search Study in Education No, 1, 80 
pp. 60 Cents, 


This significant research contribution to 


the field of business education was first * 


published in somewhat abbreviated form 
in the September, October and November, 
1940, issues of THE JouRNAL oF BusINEss 
EDUCATION, 

It indicates the degree of success of 
collegiate students in solving forty prob- 
lems in rather simple business arithmetic. 
Teachers who are troubled by their de- 
fects in teaching commercial arithmetic in 
the high schools will receive consolation in 
the surprising failures of a group of su- 
perior college students. The authors give 
a complete analysis of the reasons for the 
failures which will be of considerable use 
in the teaching of business arithmetic. 


MONEY AND BANKING, New and Re- 
vised Edition, by Frederick A. Bradford, 
New York: Longmans, Green and Com- 
pany, 845 pp. $3.75. 


The revision of this comprehensive text 
in money and banking has been made for 
two reasons: (1) to bring the subject 
matter up to date, and (2) to reorganize 
the material into more teachable form. 

An examination of this text will con- 
vince any teacher that the author has 
worked very conscientiously to reach his 
two objectives. The recent developments, 
especially the legislation bearing upon the 
problems of money and banking, have 
been incorporated into this volume. Charts 
and diagrams have been added, and the 
bibliography has been brought up to date. 

In the reorganization of materials for 
teaching purposes, the author has, on the 
advice of many users of the previous edi- 
tion, and upon his own experience in the 
classroom, set the treatment of the his- 
torical development of this field of busi- 
ness activity into the early chapters. This 
reorganization provides the background 
for a better understanding of current 
trends. 

The author has succeeded admirably in 
a direct and clear presentation of the 
problems of money and banking. 


THE LASALLE MANUAL OF FEDERAL 
INCOME TAX PROCEDURE (28th An- 
nual Edition), Milton Vogel and R. W. 
Bergner, Editors; Chicago: LaSalle Ex- 
tension University, 315 pp. $2.50. 


In preparing this twenty-eighth revision 
of a well-known federal tax manual, the 
editors have incorporated all the changes 
that have been made during the past year 
in terms of legislation, and various court 
and tax board rulings and decisions. 

This manual deals with the ordinary 
and usual problems of most taxpayers 
and serves them admirably except in un- 
usual complications. It seems well-de- 
signed for instruction use. 


BUSINESS AND BUSINESS EDUCATION, 
James R, Meehan, Editor; Eleventh Year- 
book of the Commercial Education As- 
sociation of the City of New York and 
Vicinity, 278 pp. $2. to non-members. 
Available at the New York University 
Book Store, New York, N. Y. 


This yearbook is a significant effort 
toward the improvement of the business 
education program by more effective co- 
operation between business educators and 
business itself. It emphasizes the neces- 
sity of joint business and school leadership 
as essential to the best program of educa- 
tion for business. Only by such coopera- 
tive effort will the preparation of compe- 
tent producers in business occupations and 
efficient consumers of business goods and 
services be brought about. 

Included in this publication is a discus- 
sion by business education leaders of many 
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Your Graduating Class 
Needs These Books 


HOW TO GETA 
SECRETARIAL JOB 


By Louise H. Scott and 
Elizabeth C. Belcher 


Here two experienced counselors in the 
affairs of business women offer a timely 
combination of specific job-getting meth- 
ods and the necessary precautions every 
girl on the threshold of a business ca- 
reer must observe today. Besides show- 
ing her step by step how to go about 
getting a job, it will help her see why 
it is more important to find and get the 
kind of job best suited to her prepara- 
tion, abilities and chances for advance- 
ment. Contains special chapters on the 
problems of job-hunters with age diffi- 
culties, of girls who must leave home 
for jobs, and helpful data on applying 
for government jobs, 


Says L. A. RICE, President, The Pack- 
ard School, N. Y. C.—* . . . packe 
with important facts and ideas that 
every applicant for a secretarial job 
should know."’ 


Says EDUCATIONAL COMMITTEE, 
National Office Management Assn.— 
complete and valuable book . . . 
should be in every classroom where 
business subjects are taught.’’ 


Miss Scott teaches in the Department of 
Business Training at Finch Junior Col- 
lege and Miss Belcher is Counselor on 
Vocations at the Boston Y. W. C. A. 
$1.00 


HOW TOBEA 
SUCCESSFUL 
SECRETARY 


By Louise H. Scott 


This perennially popular book takes up 
where OW TO GET A_ SECRE- 
TARIAL JOB leaves off. It tells sec- 
retarial workers how to rise above the 
level of ‘taking dictation’’ to the inter- 
esting and remunerative work of being a 
real secretary. ‘* . . . an excellent ref- 
erence for the beginner on the job as 
well as for the prospective secretary.’’— 
JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCA- 
TION. Price now reduced to—$1.75, 


INCOME 
MANAGEMENT 
FOR WOMEN 


By Louise H. Scott 


This book rounds out the information 
and guidance essential to the business 
careers of women. It explains money 
matters in terms of women’s special 
needs and shows them how to get more 
of the things they want by the creative 
use of every dollar . . . how to save, 
buy, borrow, buy on credit, pay taxes, 
select insurance, trade on the market. . . 
virtually every money matter confronting 
them today. “‘It treats an essentially 
dificult subject in a way that is inter- 
esting and highly informative."* 

—FINANCIAL WORLD. $3.00 


Sent on approval at your professional 
discount 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 East 33rd St., New York 


af the problems facing the business edu- 
cation program, as well as some of the 
guiding principles that are basic to such 
a program. Consideration of the mini- 
mum essentials of business employment 
competency are also presented and dis- 
cussed by business leaders. Specifically, 
the subjects of accounting and commercial 
law, distributive and consumer education, 
and secretarial training are similarly 
treated. One section of the yearbook is 
devoted to the contributions to training 
for business occupations that private busi- 
ness schools do and should make. 

Another section is given over to a re- 
port of the activities of the Business Ad- 
visory Council of the Commercial Educa- 
tion Association during the past year. The 
last section includes the history, constitu- 
tion, and membership of the Association. 
—Albert C. Fries, Illinois State Normal 
University, Normal Illinois. 


OFFICE MANAGEMENT, by George M. 
Darlington, New York: The Ronald 
Press Company, 267 pp. $2.50. 

In the revision of this text dealing pri- 
marily with principles of management, the 
emphasis on a short but basic presentation 
has been retained. 

The need for standardization and scien- 
tific control of the office is one of the 
main themes in presenting the principles 
as they apply to the organization and op- 
eration of a business’ office. While the 
basic principles of good office manage- 
ment have not changed, many improve- 
ments in practice have been made since 
the first edition of this text was printed. 
Improvements in office furnishings and 
equipment, lighting, office communications, 
air conditioning, and the handling of per- 
sonnel problems—all this progress has 
modified practice and has necessitated im- 
portant revisions in content. 

One of the fine features of this publi- 
cation is the inclusion of a large section 
in each chapter devoted to questions and 
problems. These too have been improved 
to serve the student better in making ap- 
plications of his theoretical learning. 


HANDBOOK OF ENGLISH USAGE, }, 


Henry Seidel Canby and John Baker 
Opdycke, New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 369 pp. $1.40. 


As the title indicates, this publication j 
a handbook, a convenient source book for 
the materials of written and spoken Jan. 
guage. 

As such a handbook it devotes consid. 
erable space to the study of words and 
the use of the dictionary as an important 
part of word study. It includes an jp. 
tensive review of basic grammar necessary 
for an understanding of the construction 
of our language. It presents sentence 
construction and the improvement of oral 
and written expression throug! coher- 
ence, compactness, consistency, complete- 
ness, emphasis, unity, and variety; and 
also includes the topics of outlining, 
paragraphing, letter writing, the use of 
the library, and the preparation of re- 
ports. 

This manual is well indexed and has a 
handy reference chart in the back cover 
as an aid to speedy search for materials 
needed at a moment’s notice. It is also a 
classroom text with its 97 pages of exer- 
cise material for the practice o! the es- 
sentials of good speaking and writing. 

Business teachers who are looking for 
a source book for the materials of basic 
English will want to examine this manual 
for the wealth of material aids it has 
available in compact form. 


WISE SPENDING, by Stewart B. Hamblen 
and G. Frank Zimmerman; New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 448 pp. $1.80. 


A book on consumer education from 
the point of view of the social studies. 
While the economics of consumption is 
emphasized the formal material is pre- 
sented in terms of materials consumed, 
such as food, clothing, housing, security, 
leisure time, and health. This is a good 
book for use in consumer education 
courses, 


P: 


Basic Aims for English Instruction, by Dora V. 
Smith, pamphlet publication No. 3, of the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English, 2 West 
68 Street, Chicago, Illinois, 16 pp. 10 cents. 


Beacons on Business Education, Published semi- 
annually by the Business Education Depart- 
ment of the Teachers College of Connecticut, 
New Britain, Connecticut. Contents: Suggested 
Standards of Business Education in Connecticut 
for insurance employees, government employees, 
and for high school students. 14 pp. 

e 


Business Statistics, by Martin A. Brumbaugh and 
Lester S. Kellogg, Chicago: Richard D. Irwin, 
Inc., 913 pp. $4. 


Consumer Economics Workbook, by Ada Ken- 
nedy and Cora Vaughn, Peoria, Illinois: The 
Manual Arts Press, 112 pp. $.76. 

e 


Handbook of English Usage, by Henry Seidel 
Canby and John Baker Opdycke, New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 369 pp. $1.40. 


How to Get a Secretarial Job, by Louise Hollister 
Scott and Elizabeth C. Belcher, New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 104 pp. $1. 

e 


Introduction to Modern Retailing, a A Norris A. 
Brisco and Leon Arnowitt, New York: Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 341 pp. $2. 

e 


Merchandising Cl Fashions, by John B. Swinney, 
New York: The Ronald Press Company, 397 


pp. $4. 


THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 


Principles of Punch-Card Machine Operation, by 
Harry Pelle Hartkemeier, New York: Thomas 
Y. Crowell Company, 269 pp. $3.25. 


Office Management (Revised Edition), by George 
M. Darlington, New York: The Ronald Press 
Company, 267 pp. $2.50. 

e 


Proper Telephone Usage, Official Miscellaneous 
Bulletin No. 2060 of the Michigan State Board 
of Control for Vocational Education, Lansing, 
Michigan, 44 pp. 


Selling to Today’s Customer, by N. Kneeland, 
Louise Bernard, and G. B. Tallman; New 
York: Ginn and Company, 413 pp. $1.76. 


The Facts of Life in Business, by. J. Stanley 
Brown, Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany, 196 pp. $1.50. 


The LaSalle Manual of Federal Income To 
Procedure, Milton Vogel and R. W.  Berent 
Editors; Chicago: LaSalle Extension Um 
versity, 315 pp. $2.50. 


The Role of English Teachers in War Tim, 
Four-page somuebtet of the National Council of 
Teachers of English, 2 West 68 Street, Chi 
cago, Illinois. 


Wise Spending, by Stewart B, Hamblen and 6. 
Frank Zimmerman, New York: Harper af 
Brothers, 448 pp. $1.80. 
e 


Word Studies, Second Edition, by R, G. Walters, 
Cincinnati: South-Western Publishing Compaty, 
160 pp. $.72. 
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MODEL SEVENTEEN IS 
“MADE FOR TYPISTS”... 
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ew York: 
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Whether you are learning to type, typing in busi- 


ness, or teaching typing, one try on Remington 


Model Seventeen and you know why we say it is 


“made for typists.’’ It is! Model Seventeen is the 


eration, by 
‘k: Thomas 


5. 


culmination of endless research to give the world 


by George 
mald Press 


a modern writing machine—one that responds 


iscellaneous 
state Board 


"Lansing to every touch, one that in itself embodies more 


Kneeland, 

— exclusive features than on all other typewriters 
J. Stanley 

cote combined. Try Model Seventeen at our nearest 

sion Uni office. See why Remington remains First, Finest, 

treet, Chi- astest. 

len and 6. See Remington Model Seventeen at the Remington Rand Exhibit 
larper an during the E. C. T. A. Convention, Baltimore, April 2, 3 and 4. 
. Walters, 

Company, 
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Nation-wide 


for America’s 
Schoolroom UNDERWOODS 


sie with the rapidly increasing demand for typists 
and secretaries, it is more important than ever that 
typewriters be kept in good working condition. 


That's why you're fortunate if your machines are 
Underwoods. In the first place, they are so ruggedly 
built that they stand up under exceptionally severe use, 
and in the second place, when maintenance work does 
become necessary you will find thoroughly trained serv- 
ice representatives operating out of 436 offices located 
in as many cities from one end of this country to the 
other. Not only is there an Underwood Branch within 
reach of every business school or commercial class, but 
the staffs are large enough to give prompt and adequate 
service. 
UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 
One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Service everywhere through a nation-wide organization 


U N D E R W 0 0 D Typewriter Leader of the World 


VISIT THE UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY EXHIBIT AT THE BALTIMORE E.C.T.A, CONVENTION 
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